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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 


Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Petroleum Imports 


by Under Secretary Hoover * 


We, as members of the various State and Fed- 
eral agencies, in our regulatory or advisory ca- 
pacities must share many problems and responsi- 
bilities in common. For the policies and actions 
adopted in one field may well have far-reaching 
effects in many others. One of these problems is 
petroleum imports. 

The entire petroleum situation, and imports in 
particular, have been a matter of serious and con- 
tinuing consideration in both the Department of 
State and in the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Energy Supplies and Resources Policy. I am 
grateful for the opportunity to review this situa- 
tion with you and also to examine in a broad way 
the effectiveness of the existing import program 
and to explore some of the longer-run problems. 

As we review the problems that are before us 
at this time and endeavor to look beyond them into 
the future, many questions come to mind. We 
may ask, for example: 


(1) Whether oil imports are a temporary phe- 
nomenon, or are they a permanent one? Are they 
likely to increase with time ? 

(2) What is their actual impact upon the do- 
mestic fuels industries and upon the broad prob- 
lem of our national security ? 

(3) Should such imports be controlled? And 
if the answer is yes, how can they be controlled ? 

(4) What is the proper function of the Federal 
Government in relation to the oil import problem ? 


In the serious discussion of the oil import prob- 
lem during the past few years, everyone has agreed 
on one basic fact: the necessity of maintaining 


| within our borders vigorous and progressive fuels 





* Address made before the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission at Dallas, Tex., on June 1 (press release 290 dated 
May 81). i 
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industries which have the capacity of rising to the 
required output levels should a national emergency 
arise. President Eisenhower, in establishing the 
Committee on Energy Supplies and Resources 
Policy in July 1954,? directed the committee to 


study and evaluate all factors pertaining to the. 


continued development of energy supplies and re- 
sources in the United States “with the aim of 
strengthening the national defense, providing or- 
derly industrial growth, and assuring supplies 
for our expanding national economy and for any 
future emergency.” 

From the standpoint of the national welfare, 
this requires the maximum practical reserves, 
coupled with the ability to produce, transport, re- 
fine, and distribute the required quantities of pe- 
troleum products wherever needed both for the 
civilian economy and for military use. It also 
requires that, if such supplies are not available 
within our own continental limits, they should be 
readily obtairtable from other friendly nations. 
Obviously, only a small part of this can be done 
by government. Hard work, know-how, and the 
initiative of all members of the industry must be 
relied upon to dothe job. It involves a very large 
and continuing investment of capital, together 
with a venturesome willingness to assume cor- 
respondingly large risks. It is here that our com- 
petitive free-enterprise system excels all others. 
The industry, on a voluntary basis, has met every 
emergency in the past, and we trust that it will 
continue to do so in the future. 

Stated briefly, the U.S. petroleum situation to- 
day involves the balancing of rapidly increasing 
consumption against available production and re- 
serves. And yet domestic reserves are increasing 


? BULLETIN of Aug. 9, 1954, p. 199. 













































at a relatively slow rate. Therefore, it is vital 
that our import policy must be one that will ac- 
tively encourage the maximum practicable effort 
toward oil exploration here at home through the 
use of constantly improving techniques in dis- 
covery and production. At the same time we must 
not forget that in the years to come we will prob- 
ably require appreciable quantities of petroleum 
from friendly countries elsewhere. 

In many respects 1955 represented a peak year 
for the crude-oil producing industry. Domestic 
production was at the alltime high of 6.8 million 
barrels per day. Domestic demand was more than 
7.5 million barrels per day. The balance of some- 
what less than 800 thousand barrels per day was 
made up by imports. 

The total number of wells drilled in 1955 was 
56,682, an increase of 5.1 percent over the previous 
alltime high of 1954. Wildcats drilled were 
12,605, or almost 9 percent above the previous all- 
time high of 1954. The number of active drill- 
ing rigs on December 31, 1955, was 4,987, or almost 
7 percent above the number active at the end of 
1954. United States proved crude-oil reserves at 
the end of 1955, according to the A.P.I., were also 
at their alltime high of over 30 billion barrels. 

On the other hand, we must face the fact that 
costs of discovery and development in the United 
States are rising. New fields are more difficult to 
find, wells must be drilled deeper, and costs of ma- 
terials, equipment, and labor are higher than ever 
before. Net additions to proved crude-oil reserves 
in 1955, according to the A.P.I., amounted to only 
451 million barrels. The average gross increase in 
proved oil reserves in 1955 per well drilled was 
only 60,500 barrels, or only two-thirds of the 
amount during 1951-53. 

Military authorities tell us that, if a war emer- 
gency should be thrust upon us, we would need oil 
wherever we can obtain it, in both the Western 
and Eastern Hemispheres. In times of peace our 
oil imports help to maintain vigorous petroleum 
industries and strong economies abroad, which in 
turn increase the strength of the free world and 
strongly resist the efforts of those who would de- 
stroy the institutions we believe in. 

We must at the same time face the fact that 
today flush, low-cost oil from some areas of the 
world can be laid down in the United States more 
cheaply than it can be found and produced do- 
mestically. 
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Need for Oil Imports 


The need to draw on foreign sources of supply 
to meet our expanding demand is recognized 4s 
inevitable by many authorities. Many other jp. 
dustrial countries are required to do likewise al. 
though few of them, like ourselves, are in the 


fortunate position of having at the same time; / 


strong domestic oil industry to supply the bulk of 
their requirements. 


source of relatively low-cost energy. Our chief 
problem in the United States in this connection 


is that of maintaining a proper balance between | 


imports and domestic oil production. 


It is difficult for a country to | 
achieve and maintain a sound industrial economy, | 
with increased productivity to meet the needs of | 
its population, unless it has a fully dependable | 











Turning briefly to residual fuel oil, imports 


have gradually increased over the years and have 


compensated for the decreased yield in our own | 


refinery operations. 
residuals, plus imports, has remained practically 
unchanged. In 1955 some reduction of stocks oc- 
curred because of the tight supply situation, which 


The domestic production of 


should be corrected by a moderate increase of im- | 


ports prior to the next winter season. 


Imports of crude and residual fuel oil do not 


affect the domestic petroleum industry alone. 
They have an impact on other fuels, such as coal. 


The coal industry is making an excellent re- | 


covery from the low level of 1954. Production 
increased from 419 million tons in 1954 to almost 
500 million tons in 1955. Production of bitumi- 
nous coal thus far in 1956 is almost 20 percent 
higher than in 1955. Coal exports are much larger 
than in 1955 and seem to be taking on a permanent 
character not anticipated even a few years ago. 





The facts indicate, therefore, that the domestic | 
coal industry is progressing rapidly, and it ap- | 
pears to be affected little, if at all, by the increased | 


volume of residual fuel oil imports. Such im- 
ports at present appear not to constitute a threat 
to the national security. 


Maintaining Appropriate Balance 


Considerations such as the ones I have outlined 
have been the focus of attention of the President's 
Advisory Committee since it first met. The prob- 
lem of whether or not action should be taken 
to maintain an appropriate balance between im- 
ports and domestic crude-oil production was al- 
swered in the affirmative when the committee is- 
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| sued its report on February 26, 1955. This ap- 


peared to be a sound conclusion in the light of 
the conditions in our fuels industries at that time. 

The problem of what measures should be taken 
was perhaps an even more difficult and significant 
one to solve. There were several methods from 
which to choose. All had been used at one time 
or another in our country’s past dealings with in- 
ternational trade questions and were urged upon 


' the committee by the various parties at interest. 


The first of these methods was to increase our 
duties or taxes on oil imports. This method was 
not acceptable for several reasons. To raise such 
duties sufficiently to restrain imports would have 
resulted in barring imports from certain relatively 
high-cost producing areas which are particularly 
important to our national defense and with which 


_ wehave long enjoyed excellent trade relationships. 





_ It would have imposed especial hardship on sev- 


eral of our close neighbors in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Even if we had wanted to, this situation 
could not be corrected by imposing tariffs of 
varying levels to different countries, depending 
upon their geographical location or upon their 
relative costs of production. To do so would 
have violated our policy of nondiscrimination, 
which is almost as old as the Republic itself and 
which is embodied as an obligation in virtually all 
of our commercial treaties with countries around 
the world. 

The second of these proposed methods was to 
impose quota limitations on oil imports. This 
method was also not acceptable for a number of 
reasons, some of which were equally applicable 


_ tothe imposition of higher import duties. From 


the practical standpoint, quotas are extraordinar- 
ily difficult to administer. They can—and usually 
do—become a source of continuing international 


_ frictions, misunderstandings, and pressures. It 


would have been necessary to set up some adminis- 


| trative agency to determine how much oil should 


be imported and from what countries it might 
come. Each of these countries would then have 
to determine what amounts might be imported 
by each company. Country and company quotas, 
m turn, would have to be based on historical aver- 
uges. This would have the effect of denying ac- 
cess to countries and importers who might not 
already have been included in the historical base 


*For text, see ibid., Mar. 21, 1955, p. 487. 
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would be defeated. 


Within the United States, quotas would inevi- 
tably lead to governmental price fixing and ul- 
timately to further controls and regimentation. 
It would be an open invitation to controversies 
between the producing countries as to quotas to 
be assigned, conflicts between domestic producing 
and consuming interests, and a rigidity covering 
the entire industry at a time when flexibility is 
required to meet rapidly changing conditions. I 


do not believe that any of you in the petroleum 
industry wants to be placed in this sort of strait- 
jacket. 


Voluntary Restraints 


The only alternative method, and the one which 


was adopted by the President’s Advisory Com- 


mittee, is that of individual, voluntary restraint 
by the oil-importing companies. The committee 


believed that every effort should be made to avoid 
the necessity of governmental intervention. It 
has been the purpose of the present administration 
to provide leadership along this course, believing 
as it does in the fundamental soundness of our 
competitive free-enterprise system and in the need 
of flexibility of action to enable industry to meet 
new or changing circumstances. This policy pro- 
vides the flexibility that is essential to technical 
and economic progress and to the overall interests 
of the consuming public and of our national 
defense. 

Examples of this flexibility are evident in 
the letters which the chairman of the committee 
[Arthur S. Flemming] sent to the importing com- 
panies on October 29, 1955, and May 11, 1956. 

In his letter of October 29, 1955, Dr. Flemming 
indicated that the committee had reached certain 
conclusions regarding the application of its for- 
mula. Specifically, the committee recognized the 
desirability of placing in a separate category 
crude-oil imports from Canada and Venezuela. 
Among other considerations, national defense was 
one of the basic factors affecting this decision. 
In the event of a national emergency, oil from 
Western Hemisphere countries will always be rec- 
ognized as our safest supplemental source of petro- 


period. Such a method would have placed shackles 
on an industry whose dynamic qualities should 
be fostered rather than hampered. Sources of 
production would tend to be frozen, and progress 
and flexibility to meet changing circumstances 






































leum. Moreover, in the case of Canada, the 
United States had encouraged the building of the 
Trans-Mountain Pipeline from Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast in order to provide that rapidly 
growing and strategically important area with an 
assured source of crude. Also in the case of Can- 
ada an additional factor underlying the commit- 
tee’s conclusion was the fact that most of Can- 
ada’s crude-oil exports to the United States come 
to areas where they are needed to supplement do- 
mestic sources and where the detrimental effects 
on the domestic industry are ata minimum. The 
light Canadian crudes are especially needed on 
the west coast. 

In his letter of May 11, 1956, Dr. Flemming in- 
dicated that the committee had made further modi- 
fications in the application of its formula. It rec- 
ognized the special character of the demand- 
supply situation on the west coast, which from 
the oil standpoint is a separate geographic area. 
A larger proportion of imports, particularly from 
Canada, will be required in order to meet increas- 
ing demands for petroleum products. The west 
coast and the area east of the Rockies are distinct 
and separate problems and therefore will be 
treated separately. At the present time, in order 
to keep supply and demand in balance, the west 
coast needs a larger supplemental supply of petro- 
leum, proportionately, than does the rest of the 
country. To lump together figures for the United 
States as a whole, as has been done on some oc- 
casions, tends to create a distortion of the true 
facts. 

As indicated by the letter, the committee will 
continue to follow closely all aspects of the sit- 
uation, in both regions, to avoid threats to the 
national security which might arise from excessive 
imports. The subject is under constant and inten- 
sive review, and action will be taken whenever 
circumstances indicate that it may be desirable. 

The committee also believed, as stated in the 
letter of May 11, that industrial expansion and 
changing economic and national-defense require- 
ments might make it advisable to take another 
look at the import formula which the committee 
set forth in its February 1955 recommendations. 

By providing flexibility in the application of 
the import formula and by relying on the indi- 
vidual, voluntary cooperation of the importing 
companies, rather than on rigid formulas, I be- 
lieve that we have thus far experienced a large 
measure of success in handling the problems which 
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were so urgent at the time the President appointe 
the committee in July 1954. There was initially 








grave doubt in many quarters that a program off 


voluntary restraint could be successful. Whik 
not all elements of the situation are satisfactory, 
particularly the relative slowness with whic) 
United States crude-oil reserves are increasing jj 


spite of the high level of exploration and drilling/ 


the feeling on the part of many persons was justi. 
fied that the industry as a whole would cooperat? 
if effective guidance could be provided. The com. 
mittee has endeavored to provide that. leadershiy/ 


to the best of its ability, and I believe that so far 





it has been successful. 

Dr. Flemming, as Director of the Office of De! 
fense Mobilization, has the responsibility, how! 
ever, under the Trade Agreements Extension Ac! 
of 1955, to advise the President if he has reasoi 
to believe that any article is being imported _ 
the United States in such quantities as to threater 
to impair the national security. In such event, th! 
President would determine what steps would ly 
taken. ' 

While the industry as a whole appears to 7 
cooperated wholeheartedly in the attempt to reac) 
a solution of the oil import problem, there haw 
been some exceptions. They may, in fact, bi 
jeopardizing the very foundations of a free oil in- 
dustry. <A careful analysis shows that in mos’ 
instances these organizations are the ones that 
would be hurt the most by governmental controls 
It is hoped that their actions may not make neces 
sary the very type of controls and regimentation 
which I feel sure that the overwhelming majority 
of the industry deeply desires to avoid. 


Formula To Be Reexamined 





The many developments that have occurred 
since the date of the committee’s original repott} 
have led the committee to recommend, as stated 
in Dr. Flemming’s letter of May 11, 1956, that a 
reexamination of the import formula be under) 
taken and completed by September 1, 1956. This} 
recommendation relates to the imports of botl| 
crude and residual oils. It is in conformity with 
the committee’s recommendation in February 19 
that “the desirable proportionate relationships be | 
tween imports and domestic production be 1 
viewed from time to time in the light of industri:l| 
expansion and changing economic and nation) 
defense requirements.” 

Following this reexamination the committee wil 
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again review the oil import situation. If it finds 
that import programs are threatening to impair 
the national security, the committee has stated that 
it will recommend the scheduling of a public hear- 
ing not later than October 1, 1956, under the pro- 
visions of section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1955. 

It is probable that the rapid increase of demand 
will require that the United States import appre- 
ciable quantities of oil in the years to come. I be- 
lieve that this can be done without endangering the 
basic prosperity of our domestic fuels industries. 

This does not mean, however, that there will 
not be many complex and difficult problems ahead. 
By maintaining flexibility to meet changing cir- 
cumstances, and a willingness to work through the 
voluntary, individual methods of free enterprise, 
I believe that they can be surmounted. This will 
require statesmanship on the part of the industry 


and the full cooperation of all of the State and 
Federal agencies, of which the State regulatory 
commissions and the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission can play a major part. 

Our country has been built upon the foundation 
of a competitive and voluntary system of free en- 
terprise. Controls often seem like an easy panacea 
for our problems, but once started they are hard 
to stop. Freedom from unnecessary regimenta- 
tion is the American way, and the fact that the 
problems ahead are complex and difficult is no 
reason why we should be unwilling to tackle them 
in the American way. Rather, it becomes a chal- 
lenge to our best efforts in Washington, in the 
several States, and in the industry. This ap- 
proach has proved to be so far superior to regi- 
mentation in the past that I am encouraged, and 
I hope you are, about our ability to make it work 
in the future. 


Maintaining the Strength of the Free World Through Mutual Security 


Statement by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy * 


Nearly a decade ago the United States embarked 
upon a program which is quite unique in the 
history of the world. We then decided that in 
order to protect and maintain our way of life 
we would devote a part of our resources to help- 
ing other nations build the economic health and 
military strength necessary for the preservation 
of their freedom. This program, with its vari- 
ous related parts, has become known as the mu- 
tual security program. An authorizing bill to 
continue this program for fiscal year 1957 has re- 
cently been reported out by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

The origin of this program lay in the situa- 
tion which we faced in Western Europe imme- 
diately following the last World War. The coun- 
tries in that area had been devastated by the 
war. Their industries and transportation sys- 
tems were destroyed. Their trade had been dis- 





*Made before the Subcommittee on International Rela- 
tions of the House Committee on Government Operations 
on May 31 (press release 287). 
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rupted and their foreign exchange liquidated. 
Following the withdrawal and demobilization of 
the Allied forces, Western Europe was left with- 
out the resources to rebuild their economies and 
maintain an adequate standard of living and with- 
out the strength to resist the vast forces still 
poised in Eastern Europe to take advantage, di- 
rectly or through internal subversion, of the chaos 
and devastation to the west. 

In the face of this situation the then Secretary 
of State, General George C. Marshall, announced 
in the spring of 1947 that the United States stood 
ready to assist those countries which joined to- 
gether in a cooperative effort to rebuild their 
economies. Subsequent to the original formula- 
tion of the Marshall plan, in the face of overt 
Communist hostilities in North Korea, we de- 
cided to supplement our original economic aid with 
direct military assistance to some of our friends 
and allies who felt with us that it was essential 
to build a defensive shield against the threat of 
the Communist powers. A substantial part of our 
mutual security program has been furnished to 
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the nations of free Europe in the subsequent 
years. The best measure of the success of this 
program has been the remarkable growth of eco- 
nomic vitality, political stability, and military 
strength among these nations. Namo is a going 
concern; European unity has progressed ; produc- 
tion, trade, and living standards have risen. 

Europe still faces many difficult problems, and 
our interest in finding a successful solution of 
these problems remains. But through our mutual 
security program we have substantially helped in 
raising the level of European economic activity 
from the distressing low of the postwar years to 
a point higher than it was before the war. This 
year we are giving no economic assistance to our 
European Nato allies, and none is envisaged for 
next year. We have, as General Marshall fore- 
saw, assisted them in getting their own house in 
order and maintaining their own economies. In 
addition, these countries have raised large forces 
which stand with ours in Western Europe as a 
shield to maintain and protect our way of life. 
We continue, through the mutual security pro- 
gram, to assist these nations to maintain these 
forces by supplying certain items of military 
equipment. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that that illustration 
of the use of the mutual security program perhaps 
will clarify as much as anything the way in which 
it supports our foreign policy. The goal of our 
foreign policy is an enduring peace with justice. 
So long as there remain forces hostile to freedom, 
we must maintain adequate and coordinated mili- 
tary power. So long as there are peoples who 
aspire to sustain their freedom but face economic 
obstacles which may endanger this freedom, it is 
in our own interest to render them assistance. 


Three Guidelines 


In addressing the American Society of News- 
paper Editors Jast April,? the President outlined 
three main guidelines which we should follow to 
sustain and advance the great cause of freedom 
in the world today. 

First, he said, “We must maintain a collective 
shield against aggression to allow the free peoples 
to seek their valued goals in safety.” 

Second, “Within the free community, we must 
be a helpful and considerate partner in creating 
conditions where freedom will flourish.” 





* BuLterin of Apr. 30, 1956, p. 699. 
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Third, “We must seek, by every peaceful mean} 
to induce the Soviet bloc to correct existing injus 
tices and genuinely to pursue peaceful purposes jr 
its relations with other nations.” 

To carry out this program we must use all of 
the instruments and techniques available to uw 
We must maintain our military and economi} 
strength at home. We must seek the expansion 
of trade and investment in the free world. We 
must work with other nations to assist in develop. 
ing a society marked by human welfare, individual! 
liberty, and a rising standard of living. We must 
continue to provide technical knowledge and as. 
sistance and to work with our friends to develop 
the peaceful uses of the atom. We should con-| 
tinue our information programs and our educa-| 
tional and cultural exchange programs in order! 
to expand mutual knowledge and understanding) 

The mutual security program remains one of| 
our most essential instruments for carrying out the! 
three guidelines laid down by the President’ 
Through it we give military assistance to thos 
countries willing to stand with us in maintaining| 
a defensive shield against aggression. Through it 
we give assistance to those who are facing such| 
serious economic problems that, without some as- | 
sistance, they might lose the liberty and independ: | 
ence they cherish. Through it we have developed | 
a strength and firmness which has forced the | 
Communists to change their tactics and which, if | 
maintained with equal firmness today, gives prom: | 
ise of a brighter future for us all in years to come, | 











World Situation Today 

Mr. Chairman, let me review briefly the situation | 
we find in the world today as the Secretary of | 
State outlined it in presenting the mutual security | 
program to the Foreign Affairs Committee.’ 

In Korea we have an armistice but no formal | 
peace. In Taiwan there are almost daily military 
engagements between the forces of the Republic of 
China and the Chinese Communists. In Viet-Nam 
there is an armistice but no formal peace. Each of 
these countries is covered by a security treaty with | 
the United States. In this area where the danger 
of aggression is still real, a total of approximately 


50 million free people are confronted by Com- | 


munists who are using the 600 million people they 
rule on the Chinese mainland to build a vast mili- 
tary establishment. 


* Ibid., May 28, 1956, p. 871. 
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In the Middle East we find Pakistan, Iran, and 
Turkey with long common borders with the Soviet 
Union, and Iraq close to it. All four of these 
countries are subject to Soviet threats and to the 
proximity of Soviet power. Pakistan is an ally 
of ours under the Southeast Asia Treaty. Turkey 
isan ally of ours under the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and all four of these countries have united for 
collective security under the Baghdad Pact. 

In Western Europe the military forces of Nato 
stand guard over the greatest industrial and mili- 
tary power there is in the free world except for 
the United States itself. We also support the mili- 
tary position and independence of Spain and 
Yugoslavia. 

To all of these countries the United States is 
currently giving military assistance in the form 
of equipment and matériel and, in some instances, 
military training. This assistance, as the Secre- 
tary stated in his testimony, “is an essential part 
of our overall security program.” It is not a 
gratuity but is an investment in our own self- 
interest. Admiral Radford has testified that this 
military assistance is fully integrated with our 
own defense plans and that, without the mutual 
security program, it would cost us four to five times 
as much money in our defense budget to achieve 
the same degree of security for the United States. 

Many of the countries which I have mentioned 
do not have the economic strength to maintain the 
forces which they are willing to put into the field 
and which our military advisers consider neces- 
sary to an adequate defense. To these countries 
we also render a form of economic assistance which 
is called defense support, in order to assist them 
to carry the burden of these military forces. 

In addition to the military part of the program 
which I have just mentioned, we also render 
through the mutual security program some eco- 
nomic aid to countries which do not have mili- 
tary assistance agreements with us. In his state- 
ment before the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee on May 10, Secretary Dulles said this part 
of our program is to “help areas in the world 
which are threatened by Communist subversion 
and which contain people, resources, and strategic 
locations which, in our own interests as well as 
theirs, should be secure from hostile domination.” 

Speaking in Philadelphia last February, Secre- 
tary Dulles also pointed out that “by these pro- 
grams we too hope to advance our legitimate na- 
tional interests. We have never pretended other- 
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wise. .. . Our interests will be fully served if 
other nations maintain their independence and 
strengthen their free institutions. We have no 
further aims than these. We want a world en- 
vironment of freedom. We have shown this, time 
after time, by electing to give freedom where we 
could have had conquest.” 


Economic Aid to Less Developed Areas 

Our economic assistance is given to those less 
developed countries, many of which have only 
recently won their independence, in cases where 
they do not have the resources or independent abil- 
ity to develop their standards of living. In many 
of these countries the average annual income is 
only about $100 a year, compared with over $2,000 
in the United States. The leaders of these coun- 
tries are desirous of maintaining their independ- 
ence, but they may be unable to do so in the face 
of the strong competitive forces at work today. 

We must recognize, as the Secretary said in 
his Philadelphia talk, that the Soviet Communist 
experiment has won for itself a considerable pop- 
ular prestige in the less developed countries. In- 
dustrialization isa magic word. It isaslogan the 
people have come to believe will solve all domes- 
tic economic and political problems. These peo- 
ple do not like to be dependent upon the indus- 
trialized West for their manufactured goods. 
They have, for the most part, their political inde- 
pendence, but they have not vet achieved what 
they would consider adequate economic in- 
dependence. 

The economic assistance which we give under 
the mutual security program is designed to meet 
this situation. We give this assistance in many 
different forms: in surplus agricultural commod- 
ities, in modern farm and industrial equipment, 
in loans to assist in the industrial development of 
the country, in assistance for transportation and 
irrigation projects, and in some instances for 
straight budgetary support where the finances of 
the country concerned are in such bad shape that 
disaster might rapidly follow if there were not 
immediate assistance. 

This is a task which, under our system, we 
would normally expect private capital to do. In- 
deed, much private capital today does flow into 
the less developed countries, but only in cases 
where the economic and political risks make it 
attractive. In many parts of the world the risks 
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are such that private capital is not ready to take 
them, but we as a nation still have a strong secur- 
ity interest in those areas. If capital is to be 
provided, therefore, a substantial part must be 
provided on a public basis, which spreads the risk 
so that it is not appreciable in terms of any single 
individual. 


Importance of Flexibility 


Mr. Chairman, before closing I would like to 
say a word about what is commonly referred to as 
flexibility under this program. We are already 
engaged today, at the request of the Bureau of 
the Budget, in preparing a program to be sub- 
mitted for fiscal year 1958. This program will be 
refined during the summer months, included in 
the President’s budget message next January, and 
later submitted to the Congress. After the Con- 
gress has acted, perhaps 14 months from now, 
this program will have to be readjusted to reflect 
the congressional action. Only at that time can 
the task of implementing the plans be com- 
menced, approximately 18 months after their first 
formulation, and this process will continue in some 
cases for another 6 to 12 months. 

Now there is not one of us in the Department of 
State, the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, or the Department of Defense who will come 
before you and claim that we are able to predict 
precisely what will happen 2 years from now or 
what special problems we will then face. In fact, 
I think all of us will agree that some things are 
certain to happen then that we cannot predict 
now. 

In this type of a program, unlike the normal 
budget for an executive department, we must face 
sudden problems in the external world which we 
cannot fully predict in advance. At such times 
we can hardly come back to Congress and develop 
new legislation to meet the special case which has 
arisen. There must be a degree of flexibility in 
this program. We request funds to carry out cer- 
tain types of activity in certain countries, some of 
it for military and some of it for economic pur- 
poses, but we cannot assure the Congress that 
illustrative projects which we submit in justifica- 
tion of the program will necessarily be carried out 





2 years later in exactly the form in which they 
are submitted. 


The mutual security program is our ammuni-} 


tion in the cold war. No committee of Congress 
votes ammunition in a hot war to be used on 4 
particular hill at a particular time. That would 
be as much as to tell the commanding officer that, 
in case that enemy had moved to his flank by the 


time he reached the hill, he could only fire toward | 


the hill and not to his right or to his left. Simi- 
larly with our mutual security ammunition in the 
cold war. We can tell you in advance the pur. 
poses for which we will use it, but we cannot 


identify the exact hill on which it may be ex.-| 


pended. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I say that 
I am not myself an expert on all the details of 
our mutual security program. 


of these programs as a whole. In my opinion, 
the mutual security programs have achieved, and 
are achieving, measurable success in bringing 


about the conditions which in my opinion are | 


the best guaranty of peace and freedom in the 
world. As President Eisenhower stated in sub- 
mitting the 1957 program to the Congress: “The 
mutual security program is an indispensable part 
of our national effort to meet affirmatively the 
challenge of all the forces which threaten the in- 
dependence of the free world and to overcome 
the conditions which make peace insecure and 
progress difficult.” This program remains today, 


he said, “as indispensable to the security of every | 
American citizen and to the building of an endur- | 


ing peace as on the day it began 9 years ago.” 
In conclusion, and as Secretary Dulles 
has stated in testifying before Congress,‘ our es- 
sential task is to continue “the policies which have 
produced this strength and, with it, added safety 


and new opportunities. ... Whatever successes or | 


failures we encounter in our immediate relations 
with the international Communist bloc, we can 


be sure that our chances for peace and freedom | 


will continue to depend, for many years to come, 


upon the total strength which free peoples are | 


able to create and maintain.” 


*Tbid., May 23, 1955, p. 854. 
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a judgment as to the value to the United States | 
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_ UN. COMMAND STATEMENT 


_ Press release 288 dated May 31 
The United Nations Command representative 
made the following statement at the 70th meeting 
of the Military Armistice Commission at Panmun- 

jom, Korea, on May 31. 


I must return to an important matter frequently 


discussed here in the past and discussed also in the 


- 10th session of the United Nations General As- 


sembly with no satisfactory result. 

The Korean Armistice Agreement has been in 
effect for almost 3 years, and its primary objective, 
to stop the hostilities in Korea and prevent them 
The 
danger of general war in the Far East has been 
greatly diminished as a result. 

At the same time, there has been a notable and 
persistent failure of certain arrangements set up 
by the armistice agreement which were intended 
to contribute to the stability of the cease-fire. 
Among these are those arrangements concerning 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission and 
the reporting and inspection of introduction of 
military personnel and equipment into Korea. 
These arrangements were intended to assure that 
both sides would comply with the agreed limita- 
tions, which are set forth in paragraphs 13 (c) 
and (d) of the armistice agreement, on such in- 
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troductions.2, In short, the primary object in 
establishing the Nnsc was to prevent violations of 
the armistice agreement by providing a super- 
visory mechanism which would be enabled to make 
full and adequate inspections and which would 
thus be able to insure accurate reporting and 
compliance. 

At previous meetings of the Military Armistice 





*For statements in Committee I by Jacob Blaustein, 
U. 8. Representative to the General Assembly, see BULLE- 
TIN of Dec. 26, 1955, p. 1074. 

fag text of armistice agreement, see ibid., Aug. 3, 1953, 
Dp. 182, 
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Withdrawal of NNSC Teams From South Korea 


Commission, the Senior Member of the United Na- 
tions Command delegation has protested at length 
actions and delinquencies of your side which have 
prevented these inspection arrangements from 
operating successfully. I shall therefore only 
summarize the situation today. 


Failure To Report Introductions of Personnel and 
Equipment 


From the time the armistice agreement was con- 
cluded, your side has continuously made illegal in- 
troductions without reporting them to the Nnsc. 
When the United Nations Command has called for 
an inspection of these illegal introductions, the 
Czech and Polish members on the Nnsc have either 
vetoed such inspections or have cooperated with 
your side in obstructing the efforts of the Swiss and 
Swedish members of the Commission so as to ren- 
der effective inspections, and thus disclosure, of 
these illegal introductions impossible. You have 
used the continued existence of the Nnsc as a blind 
behind which to hide these illegal introductions, 
since you have effectively prevented it from per- 
forming in Narth Korea the task which under the 
armistice agreement it was created to do. The 
United Nations Command, on the other hand, has 
faithfully observed the provisions of the armistice 
agreement and has fully cooperated in the inspec- 
tions made by the Nnsc teams in the territory 
under United Nations Command control. 

As a specific example, note the contrast between 
your performance in reporting to the Nysc and 
that of the United Nations Command. The armi- 
stice agreement requires both sides to make detailed 
and prompt reports of all introductions of mili- 
tary personnel and equipment. During approxi- 
mately the first 6 months following the beginning 
of the armistice, the period during which your side 
made most of its illegal introductions, your side 


°’For a statement made on July 5, 1955, see tbid., Aug. 
1, 1955, p. 191. 





made only 11 combat matériel reports to the Nnsc, 
reporting the implausibly low number of 40 rounds 
of replacement ammunition and no aircraft. Dur- 
ing the same period, the United Nations Com- 
mand submitted 598 reports, covering introduction 
of approximately 13,000,000 rounds of replace- 
ment ammunition, and 2.434 replacement aircraft. 
In the entire period since the armistice agreement 
went into effect until June 1955, you submitted a 
somewhat larger number of combat matériel re- 
ports, totaling 162. However, these still notably 
omit all reference to aircraft and compare un- 
favorably with the 1,969 reports submitted by the 
United Nations Command during the same period. 
The failure of your side to report introductions 
of combat aircraft is particularly conspicuous 
since your side now maintains in North Korea be- 
tween 400 and 500 such aircraft, more than half 
of which are jet fighters or bombers, whereas you 
had none in that area at the time the armistice 
agreement was signed. 

At the same time, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
nominated by your side to participate in the Nnsc, 
have refused to agree to inspections in North Korea 
which your side opposed or have delayed inspection 
until evidence of the violations could be removed. 
By virtue of constituting one-half of the member- 
ship of the Commission, the Czech and Polish 
officers on the Commission have enjoyed an un- 
qualified veto power over any proposal laid before 
it. The members of the Nnsc nominated by the 
United Nations Command, Sweden and Switzer- 
land, have been truly neutrals in the accepted sense 
of the word. Their officers on the Nnsc have ex- 
amined and decided each proposal or charge on 
its merits. 


Other Obstructing Tactics 


Besides this fundamental perversion of the Nnsc 
through actions of the Czech and Polish officers 
which allow significant inspections only in the 
territory under the control of the United Nations 
Command, your side has employed additional 
tactics designed to frustrate the operations of the 
NNsc in the territory under your control. 

Your side has made introductions through other 
than approved ports of entry; in at least one place 
you constructed a railway bypass around a port of 
entry and introduced material and personnel over 
it. Your side has also restricted the activities of 
Nwsc teams stationed in the ports of entry under 
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your control so as to prevent them from carrying 
out their duties, as when you scheduled inspections 
of trains at unreasonable hours in the middle of 
the night and when you failed to give the teamsf 
suflicient notice to permit them to appear to inspe¢ 
a train passing through a port of entry. 
Mobile team inspections in the north have als} 
been frustrated. As the Swiss and Swedish mem] 
bers of Team #7 concluded after attempting tof 
carry out an inspection of airfields there, “. 
the team was not in a position to conduct the in. 
vestigation in a_ sufliciently thorough manne 
which would have allowed [it] to reach a con-/ 
vineing judgment. . . .” They explained this con. 
clusion in detail by pointing out infer alia that} 
your side had refused to make your records of| 
aircraft movements available and that their re! 








peated requests to inspect even the nearest. sur: | 
roundings of airfields whose alleged boundaries | 
they doubted were denied. 

Cooperation of U.N. Command With Inspection | 
Teams 


The United Nations Command, in contrast to 
the obstruction of your side, cooperated fully with 
the inspection teams sent to investigate your alle- 
Teams +9 and | 


+10 -vere shown records of aircraft movements | 


gations of armistice violations. 


to inspect aircraft on the field. As the Swiss and | 
Swedish members of Team #10 concluded on 
April 26, 1955: 
No justified complaint can be made against the United | 
Nations Command side that it did not render the Team | 


such assistance as could be deemed necessary for the ful- | 
fillment of the investigation. Further there is no |} 


pertinent to their investigation and were allowed | 


I 
ground for suspicions that the side did intentionally with | 
; 


hold information relevant to the investigation. The in- 
vestigations and the inspections were carried out in all , 
the places especially indicated by the KPA/CPV [Korean 
People’s Army/Chinese People’s Volunteers] side. How- | 
ever, not one single piece could be found of the many 
different items of combat material . . . enumerated in 
the charge. ... 

The cooperation of the United Nations Com- 
mand in the investigations of Teams #9 and #10 
in the south and the difficulties expressed by Team 
#7 in the north reflect a continuation of the situa- 
tion described in a memorandum submitted to this 
Commission on May 7, 1954, by the Swiss and 
Swedish representatives on the Nnsc. At that 
time, after nearly a year’s experience, they said: | 
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beginning a broad view of its obligations and threw itself 
open to full control by the Neutral Nations Inspection 
Teams stationed at the ports of entry in the territory 
under its military control. Partly on its own initiative 
and partly on request, it put at the disposal of the in- 
spection teams all documents... relating to incoming 
and outgoing matériel. ... The inspection teams were 
therefore in a position to inspect and to report on any 
matériel they felt to be interested in... . 

The Korean People’s Army and Chinese People’s Volun- 
teers’ side, on the other hand... never submitted any 
other documents for inspection than prior notification re- 
ports... the inspection teams were unable to check 
efficiently on other movements and this because of the 
stand taken by their Czechoslovak and Polish members 

. in the territory under the military control of the 
Korean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s Volunteers 
the Czechoslovak and Polish members of the inspection 
teams, thanks to their “veto” power, have kept those spot 
check controls to a bare minimum ... they have merely 
become a face saving device devoid of any real significance. 
The inspection teams in the north have therefore never 
gained the insight in movements of matériel as have the 
inspection teams in the south.* 


Frequent Protests by U.N. Command 


The United Nations Command has made fre- 
quent formal requests in the Military Armistice 
Commission during these almost 3 years, most re- 
cently on February 25, 1956, that your side amend 
its behavior and comply with those provisions of 
the Korean Armistice Agreement regulating the 
introduction of combat matériel and equipment. 
Your side has failed to meet these demands and 
has given no indication of any intention to do so. 
It must therefore be concluded that your side in- 
tends to continue in default on its reporting obli- 
gations. It must be further concluded that your 
side intends to continue its practice of exploiting 
the unneutral conduct of the Czech and Polish 
members of vetoing embarrassing inspections, and 
that the Nnsc will continue to be unable to detect 
and disclose the illegal introductions by your side. 

The Governments of Sweden and Switzerland 
have proposed repeatedly during recent months 
to appropriate Czech, Polish, and Chinese Com- 
munist authorities the withdrawal of the inspec- 
tion teams to the Demilitarized Zone, where both 
sides would continue to report to the Commission. 
This reasonable proposal has been rejected re- 
peatedly by your side. Most recently, in its note 





‘For excerpts from another memorandum by the Swiss 
and Swedish representatives, dated May 4, 1954, see 
BULLETIN of June 21, 1954, p. 944. 
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of April 9, 1956, to the nations represented in the 
United Nations Command, the Chinese Com- 
munist regime took the position that this problem 
could not be solved until the problems of unifica- 
tion of Korea and withdrawal of troops are solved. 
Consequently, it has become necessary to invoke the 
remedies available to the United Nations side to 
meet the situation created by the defaults to which 
I have referred. Your side, and also the Czech 
and Polish members of the Nnsc, have failed to 
carry out faithfully important provisions of the 
armistice agreement. Therefore, the United 
Nations side, as a party to that agreement, is en- 
titled to take steps necessary to protect itself from 
the consequences of such unwarranted conduct. 
Accordingly, you are no longer privileged to take 
advantage of those provisions of the armistice 
agreement which have been violated and frustrated 
by your conduct and that of the Czech and Polish 
members of the Nnsc. The United Nations side 
has exhibited the greatest caution and forbearance 
inthis matter. We have pursued every other prac- 
ticable alternative course to redress the situation. 
The course we must now adopt is carefully ad- 
justed to the violations and frustrations and to 
the burdens and injury involved and is the least 
we must do to protect our legitimate interests 
under the armistice agreement by lawful, peaceful, 
and reasonable steps. 

Because of these obstructions and violations of 
your side and the conduct of the Czech and Polish 
members of the NNsc and Neutral Nations In- 
spection Teams, the United Nations Command is 
now notifying your side and the Nnsc and its sub- 
ordinate teams at Inchon, Pusan, and Kunsan that 
the United Nations Command will provisionally 
suspend, during the time that your side continues 
in default, performance on its part of those pro- 
visions of the armistice agreement governing the 
operations in the area under the control of the 
United Nations Command of the Nyse and Nytr’s. 
You are informed that this suspension will be 
put into effect in about one week and the United 
Nations Command will expect withdrawal of the 
teams from the area to be effected at that time. 
The United Nations Command is taking only such 
steps as are indispensable to protection of its rights 
under the armistice agreement. The United Na- 
tions Command continues to regard the armistice 
agreement as in force and limits its action to the 
particular suspensions described above. Finally, 
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since for the reasons above stated the Nnsc teams 
in the north have not been able to accomplish their 
purpose, we see no purpose in their remaining 
there. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES WITH CHINESE COM- 
MUNISTS 


Chinese Communist Note of April 9 


Following is the text of a note received by the 
British Chargé d Affaires at Peiping from the 
Chinese Communists on April 9, 1956. 


1. The Governments of Sweden and Switzer- 
land have, on many occasions, stated to the Chinese 
Government the practical difficulties which they 
have encountered in their work in the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission in Korea and 
have expressed the hope that a settlement could 
be reached. The Chinese Government sympa- 
thizes strongly with the position of the Govern- 
ments of Sweden and Switzerland and have en- 
deavoured unceasingly to try to mitigate their 
difficulties. Recently the Swedish Government 
proposed that the whole of the six neutral ob- 
servation teams, which are at present stationed in 
designated ports in South and North Korea, 
should be withdrawn for the time being and that 
observation teams should be despatched temporar- 
ily only when the need arose, while the Swiss Gov- 
ernment proposed that the existing neutral ob- 
servation teams in the six designated ports should 
be eliminated and that mobile observation teams 
only should be retained. The Chinese Govern- 
ment hold that a fundamental solution to the prac- 
tical difficulties which the Governments of Sweden 
and Switzerland have repeatedly raised, can only 
be reached when a solution has been reached on the 
question of peaceful unification of Korea and first 
of all on the question of withdrawing all foreign 
forces from Korea. 

2. Since the Geneva Conference on Korea in 
1954, Korean and Chinese sides have consistently 
advocated that a conference of the Nations con- 
cerned should be called to discuss the question of 
withdrawal from Korea of all foreign forces and 
the peaceful unification of Korea. The Chinese 
Government are, moreover, convinced that if all 
parties concerned are genuinely desirous of seek- 
ing a settlement a reasonable solution to those 
questions could be reached. 

3. In the light of the above considerations, the 
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Chinese Government, both in their own name ani 
by authorization of the Government of the Demy. 





cratic People’s Republic of Korea, propose to tht 


Government of the United Kingdom and throug 
the Government of the United Kingdom to ajf 
other Governments of the United Nations Com. 
mand, to call a conference of the nations concerng 
to discuss the question of the withdrawal frop! 
Korea of all foreign forces and of the peacef 
unification of Korea. The Governments of Kory 
and China request the Government of the Unite 
Kingdom to transmit this proposal to all othe 
Governments of the United Nations Command} 
The Governments of Korea and China hope that! 
the Government of the United Kingdom and al 
the other Governments of the United Nations] 
Command will give active consideration to thiy 
proposal and that they will reply as soon x 
possible. 


PE 





Reply of May 28 ' 

Following is the text of a note delivered by th| 
British Chargé @Affaires to the Chinese Con-} 
munists at Peiping on May 28, 1956. 


1. On instructions from Her Majesty’s Princ 
pal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, I have! 
to refer to Your Excellency’s Note of the 9th of| 
April concerning the difficulties of the Neutral Na-} 
tions Supervisory Commission in Korea and pro-| 
posing a conference on withdrawal of foreign 
forces from Korea and the unification of Korea. 

2. Her Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdon, in accordance with the request in Your, 
Excellency’s Note of the 9th of April, has trans-| 
mitted that Note to the other Governments of the| 
United Nations Command, who, after consulta-! 
tion, have requested Her Majesty’s Government to| 
reply on their behalf. 

3. The Governments of the United Nations 
Command have long regarded the frustration of 
the hopes of the Korean people for unification of| 
their country as the basic problem in Korea. At} 
Geneva they set forth in detail their position with 
regard to a just settlement of this problem in con- 
formity with the objectives of the United Na- 
tions. This position was reiterated at the past 
two sessions of the General Assembly, where it was | 
endorsed by an overwhelming majority of the | 
members of the United Nations. 

4. With regard to the proposal of the People’s 
Republic of China and the North Korean regime 
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for a conference on the withdrawal of foreign 
troops and the unification of Korea, the Govern- 
ments of the United Nations Command are not 
aware of any change in the position of the People’s 
Republic of China and the North Korean regime 
which would render such a conference fruitful. 
The Governments of the United Nations Com- 
mand remain ready to discuss unification on the 
basis of the United Nations objectives. If the 
People’s Republic of China and the North Korean 
regime have concrete proposals for a settlement of 
the Korean question in conformity with the ob- 
jectives of the United Nations, they are prepared 
to give such proposals every consideration. 

5. In the absence of willingness of the People’s 
Republic of China and the North Korean regime 
to negotiate on the basis of the United Nations ob- 
jectives, the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission problem can and should be separated from 
the problem of unification. Pending agreement 
on unification, the Armistice Agreement remains 
in force in Korea, and all parties concerned should 
endeavour to maintain the effectiveness of the 
Armistice and to correct problems that arise re- 
garding it. The Governments of the United Na- 
tions Command wish to reaffirm their support of 
the Armistice Agreement and their intention to 
contribute to peace in the area. 

6. The Governments of the United Nations 
Command cannot accept the statement in the Note 
of April 9, 1956, that the People’s Republic of 
China and the North Korean regime have “en- 
deavored unceasingly to try to mitigate” the diffi- 
culties encountered by the Governments of 
Sweden and Switzerland in their work in the Neu- 
tral Nations Supervisory Commission, since these 
difficulties have in fact been created by the conduct 
of the Chinese-North Korean side itself. The 
proposals of the Swiss and Swedish Governments 
referred to in the Note of April 9 (which the Gov- 
ernments of the United Nations Command regard 
as reasonable and which have their full support) 
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were made necessary by the policy of systematic 
frustration of the functions of the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission which the Chinese- 
North Korean side has followed ever since the 
Armistice Agreement was first signed. The 
Chinese—North Korean side has persisted in intro- 
ducing military personnel and supplies into Korea 
through other points of entry than those provided 
for in the Armistice Agreement, and has failed 
to report these introductions to the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission. Through the ob- 
struction of the Czech and Polish members of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, the 
United Nations Command has been effectively pre- 
vented from having its charges of such introduc- 
tions investigated. In short, the Chinese—North 
Korean side has completely frustrated any effec- 
tive supervision by the Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission in the area north of the De- 
militarized Zone. Under these circumstances, the 
activities of the Czech and Polish components of 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
south of the Demilitarized Zone are an inequitable 
burden on the United Nations side. The United 
Nations Command will announce its position on 
this matter fully in the Military Armistice 
Commission. 

7. In the light of the foregoing and having re- 
gard to the attitude of the Chinese-North Korean 
side with respect to its obligations toward the Neu- 
tral Nations Supervisory Commission, as shown 
by its conduct in practice, the Governments of the 
United Nations Command believe that no evi- 
dence has been shown of the good faith which 
alone could enable any new conference to serve 
a useful purpose. Until the Chinese—North 
Korean side is prepared to negotiate sincerely on 
the basis of United Nations objectives, the Govern- 
ments of the United Nations Command believe 
that another conference would only bring about a 
repetition of the deadlock which resulted at 
Geneva in 1954. 








Progress in Free Viet-Nam 


by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs* 


This past March, I had the pleasure of accom- 
panying the Secretary of State on his visit to 
Saigon, where we conversed with President Diem 
on the present and future problems of Viet-Nam. 
I was struck, as so many other recent observers 
have been, at the progress Free Viet-Nam has 
made in a few short months toward stability, se- 
curity, and strength. President Diem seemed to 
reflect this progress in his own person. On the 
occasion of our earlier visit some 15 months ago, 
he seemed tense and gravely concerned about the 
problems facing Viet-Nam. This time he was re- 
posed, poised, and appeared confident of the fu- 
ture of his country. 

Among the factors that explain the remarkable 
rise of Free Viet-Nam from the shambles created 
by 8 years of murderous civil and international 
war, the division of the country at Geneva, and 
the continuing menace of predatory communism, 
there is in the first place the dedication, courage, 
and resourcefulness of President Diem himself. 
In him, his country has found a truly worthy 
leader whose integrity and devotion to his coun- 
try’s welfare have become generally recognized 
among his people. Asia has given us in President 
Diem another great figure, and the entire free 
world has become the richer for his example of 
determination and moral fortitude. There is no 
more dramatic example of this fortitude than 
President Diem’s decisions during the tense and 
vital days of the battle against the parasitic polit- 
ico-religious sects in the city of Saigon in the 
spring of 1955. These decisions were to resist the 
multiple pressures to compromise that were build- 

* Address made before the American Friends of Viet- 
Nam at Washington, D.C., on June 1 (press release 289 


dated May 31). 
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ing up around him and to struggle to the victori- 
ous end for the sake of a just cause. The free 
world owes him a debt of gratitude for his deter- 
mined stand at that fateful hour. 

Consider Viet-Nam at three stages in its recent | 
history: 

First, in mid-1954, partitioned by fiat of the} 
great powers against the will of the Vietnamese | 
people, devoid of governmental machinery or mil- 
itary strength, drifting without leadership and 
without hope in the backwash of the defeat admin- 
istered by the combined weight of Communist- 
impressed infantry and of Chinese and Russian 
arms; 

Secondly, in early 1955, faced with the military 
and subversive threat of the Communists north | 
of the 17th parallel, confronted with internal 
strife, its Government challenged by the armed, 
self-seeking politico-religious sects, its army 
barely reformed and of uncertain loyalty, assailed | 
from within by the most difficult problems, includ- 
ing that of having to absorb the sudden influx of 
three-quarters of a million refugees who would 
rather leave their ancestral lands and homes than 
suffer life under Communist tyranny; 

And finally Viet-Nam today, in mid-1956, pro- | 
gressing rapidly to the establishment of demo- | 
cratic institutions by elective processes, its people 
resuming peaceful pursuits, its army growing in 
effectiveness, sense of mission, and morale, the | 
puppet Vietnamese politicians discredited, the 
refugees well on the way to permanent resettle- 
ment, the countryside generally orderly and calm, 
the predatory sects eliminated and their venal 
leaders exiled or destroyed. 
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Perhaps no more eloquent testimony to the 
new state of affairs in Viet-Nam could be cited 
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than the voice of the people themselves as ex- 
pressed in their free election of last March. At 
that time the last possible question as to the feel- 
ing of the people was erased by an overwhelming 
majority for President Diem’s leadership. The 
fact that the Viet Minh was unable to carry out 
its open threats to sabotage these elections is im- 
pressive evidence of the stability and prestige of 
the Government. 

The United States is proud to be on the side of 
the effort of the Vietnamese people under Presi- 
dent Diem to establish freedom, peace, and the 
good life. The United States wishes to continue 
to assist and to be a loyal and trusted friend of 
Viet-Nam. 


U.S. Policies in Viet-Nam 


Our policies in Viet-Nam may be simply stated 
as follows: 


To support a friendly non-Communist govern- 
ment in Viet-Nam and to help it diminish and 
eventually eradicate Communist subversion and 
influence. 

To help the Government of Viet-Nam establish 
the forces necessary for internal security. 

To encourage support for Free Viet-Nam by 
the non-Communist world. 

To aid in the rehabilitation and reconstruction 
of a country and people ravaged by 8 ruinous 
years of civil and international war. 


Our efforts are directed first of all toward help- 
ing to sustain the internal security forces con- 
sisting of a regular army of about 150,000 men, 
a mobile civil guard of some 45,000, and local de- 
fense units which are being formed to give pro- 
tection against subversion on the village level. 
We are providing budgetary support and equip- 
ment for these forces and have a mission assist- 
ing the training of the army. We are also help- 
ing to organize, train, and equip the Vietnamese 
police force. The refugees who have fled to South 
Viet-Nam to escape the Viet Minh are being re- 
settled on productive lands with the assistance 
of funds made available by our aid program. In 
various ways our aid program also provides as- 
sistance to the Vietnamese Government designed 
to strengthen the economy and provide a better 
future for the common people of the country. The 
Vietnamese are increasingly giving attention to 
the basic development of the Vietnamese economy 
and to projects that may contribute directly to 
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that goal. We give our aid and counsel to this 
program only as freely invited. 

I do not wish to minimize the magnitude of 
the task that still remains and of the problems 
that still confront this stanch and valiant mem- 
ber of the free world fighting for its independence 
on the threshold of the Communist heartland of 
Asia. 


Communist Conspiracy 


The Communist conspiracy continues to threaten 
Free Viet-Nam. With monstrous effrontery the 
Communist conspirators at Hanoi accuse Free 
Viet-Nam and its friends of violating the armi- 
stice provisions which the Vietnamese and their 
friends, including ourselves, have scrupulously re- 
spected despite the fact that neither the Viet- 
namese nor ourselves signed the Geneva Accords 
while they, the Communists, who have solemnly 
undertaken to be bound by these provisions, have 
violated them in the most blatant fashion. 

The facts are that, while, on the one hand, the 
military potential of Free Viet-Nam has been 
drastically reduced by the withdrawal of nearly 
200,000 members of the French Expeditionary 
Corps and by the reduction of the Vietnamese 
Army by more than 50,000 from the time of the 
armistice to the present as well as by the out- 
shipment from Viet-Nam since the cessation of 
hostilities of over $200 million worth of war 
equipment, we have, on the other hand, reports of 
steady, constant growth of the warmaking poten- 
tial of the Communists north of the 17th parallel. 

Our reports reveal that, in complete disregard 
of its obligations, the Viet Minh have imported 
voluminous quantities of arms across the Sino-Viet 
Minh border and have imported a constant stream 
of Chinese Communist military personnel to work 
on railroads, to rebuild roads, to establish air- 
ports, and to work on other projects contributing 
to the growth of the military potential of the 
zone under Communist occupation. 

As so eloquently stated by the British Govern- 
ment in a diplomatic note released to the press and 
sent to Moscow in April of this year, 

The Viet Minh army has been so greatly strengthened 
by the embodiment and re-equipment of irregular forces 


that instead of the 7 Viet Minh divisions in existence 
in July 1954 there are now no less than 20. This strik- 
ing contrast between massive military expansion in the 
North and the withdrawal and reduction of military 
forces in the South speaks for itself. 
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By lies, propaganda, force, and deceit the Com- 
munists in Hanoi would undermine Free Viet- 
Nam, whose fall they have been unable to secure 
by their maneuverings on the diplomatic front. 
These people, whose crimes against suffering hu- 
manity are so vividly described in the book by 
Lieutenant Dooley,? who addressed you this morn- 


ing, have sold their country to Peiping. They 
have shamelessly followed all the devious zigzags 
of the Communist-bloc line so that their alliance 
with Communist China and the Soviet Union is 
firmly consolidated. These are the people who are 
now inviting President Diem to join them in a 
coalition government to be set up through so- 
called “free elections.” 


U. S. Support for Reunification 


President Diem and the Government of Free 
Viet-Nam reaffirmed on April 6 of this year and on 
other occasions their desire to seek the reunifica- 
tion of Viet-Nam by peaceful means. In this goal 
we support them fully. We hope and pray that 
the artition of Viet-Nam, imposed against the 
will of the Vietnamese people, will speedily come 
to an end. For our part we believe in free elec- 
tions, and we support President Diem fully in his 
position that, if elections are to be held, there first 
must be conditions which preclude intimidation or 
coercion of the electorate. Unless such conditions 
exist there can be no free choice. 

May those leaders of the north in whom the 
spirit of true patriotism still survives realize the 
futility of the Communist effort to subvert Free 
Viet-Nam by force or guile. May they force the 
abandonment of these efforts and bring about the 
peaceful demobilization of the large standing 
armies of the Viet Minh. May they, above all, 
return to the just cause of al] those who want to 
reunify their country in peace and independence 
and for the good of all the people of Viet-Nam. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I wish the greatest suc- 
cess in the efforts of the American Friends of Viet- 
Nam to seek ways and means further to strengthen 
the relations between our two peoples. The 
United States will be helped by your efforts, and 
I can assure you of the determination of this Gov- 
ernment that there shal] be no weakening in our 
support for Free Viet-Nam. 


® Deliver Us From Evil, by Thomas A. Dooley (New 
York : Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 1956). 
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U.S. Trade Mission to Japan, 
March 10-April 22, 1956 ! 


The 1956 U.S. Trade Mission to Japan learned 
soon after its arrival in Tokyo that one basic prob- 
lem overshadows all other questions now affect. 
ing trade relations between the United States and 
Japan. 

Japan must import approximately 20 percent of 
its food supply and most of the raw materials 
which go into the finished products needed by its 
almost 90 million people. Considerable imports 
of machinery and other manufactured goods also 
are necessary. 

To get the money to buy these things Japan must | 
export and it has been rapidly increasing its sales | 
to all parts of the world. 

Much of the food, raw materials, and manufac- 
tured products which Japan buys comes from the | 
United States. In each of the past 3 years Japan 
has been among our four top customers. Japan 
is our best customer for raw cotton, and imports | 
large quantities of U.S. wheat, soybeans, coal, and 
other commodities. The postwar modernization 
of Japan’s indntstries has also provided a good | 
market for all types of American machinery and | 
tools. : 

According to official Japanese statistics, Jap- | 
anese imports in 1955 amounted to $772 million | 
worth of business for American producers. In 
the same year, American buyers took $449 million 
worth of Japanese products. While Japanese ex- 





ports to the United States were substantially above | 
the 1954 total, they still left Japan with an im- 


port excess of well over $300 million. Japan must 
therefore continue to strive to sell more goods to 
the United States. 

Many of the products we buy from Japan, how- 
ever—such as cotton textiles and clothing, ply- 
wood, and tunatish—are also produced in the 
United States, and large-scale imports have an 
undeniable effect on American producers’ sales. 





Members of Mission Specially Selected 
Japan therefore faces this problem : How to con- | 
tinue and to increase its sales to the United 
States 
as well—and at the same time minimize the ad- 





* Reprinted from the Foreign Commerce Weekly of May 
21, 1956. 
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verse effects of those sales on American producers, 
since it is feared that such adverse effects might 
ultimately induce the United States to limit im- 
ports from Japan. 

Members of the trade mission to Japan were 
specially chosen for the task of exploring this 
problem. The chief of the mission, Eugene M. 
Braderman, Director of the Far Eastern Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, has dealt with problems concerning 
Japan for a number of years. Charles A. Keough, 
president of the Ballthrall Trading Co., Philadel- 
phia, lived in Japan from 1927 to 1931, and has 
been actively engaged in foreign trade during his 
whole business career. Egil E. Krogh, president 
and general manager of Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., has devoted many years to 
retail merchandising, and has also served as presi- 
dent of the Washington State Third International 
Trade Fair. Vergil D. Reed, vice president and 
associate director of research of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., is an expert on marketing, market 
research, and advertising, and is the author of 
several books on those subjects which are widely 
read in Japan. In Japan the mission was joined 
by J. Owen Zurhellen, Jr., Second Secretary of 
the American Embassy in Tokyo, who has spent 
the past 8 years in Japan at several U.S. Foreign 
Service posts. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks sent the 
trade mission to Japan in connection with U.S. 
participation in the Third Japan International 
Trade Fair, held at Osaka, April 8-22. Before 
and during the fair, however, the trade mission 
visited 15 other major industrial and commercial 
cities in Japan. In each city, the mission met in 
round-table discussions with manufacturers, busi- 
ness leaders, Japanese Government officials, and 
others concerned with foreign trade. Time was 
set aside also for individual consultations with 
businessmen who had specific problems concerning 
their own companies, and who wanted the private 
advice of mission members. 

These programs, arranged through the Ameri- 
can consulates and American cultural centers serv- 
ing the areas visited, received enthusiastic cooper- 
ation from Japanese prefectural and municipal 
government officials and local chambers of com- 
merce and industry. A total of 1,300 businessmen 
met with the mission in these prefair discussions 
and individual consultations. 
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Arrangements Made for Individual Meetings 


The trade mission arrived in Osaka several days 
before the fair opened and set up its offices in 
the Trade Information Center, located within the 
American pavilion at the fair. While on tour 
the trade mission had invited businessmen to call 
at the Trade Information Center at the fair, and 
the American consulates had sent letters of invi- 
tation to thousands of business firms, advising 
them of the center’s facilities. By the time the 
fair opened, therefore, many businessmen had al- 
ready requested appointments for individual con- 
sultations with mission members. 

Since the Trade Information Center occupied 
an excellent location near the entrance to the 
American pavilion, many other visitors to the 
pavilion introduced themselves and took advan- 
tage of the center’s facilities. In all, 482 persons 
called at the Trade Information Center. During 
the trade fair, members of the mission made ad- 
ditional visits to other cities, where they met with 
about 300 Japanese officials and businessmen in 
group discussions. 

The group discussions and individual consul- 
tations held by the trade mission throughout Japan 
and at the International Trade Fair in Osaka gave 
mission members a broad basis on which to form 
a judgment concerning Japan’s major trade prob- 
lems. One point immediately became apparent. 
Whenever an item begins to sell well in the United 
States, Japanese producers and exporters tend to 
“jump on the bandwagon” and concentrate their 
efforts on that one item. The result is frequently 
a phenomenal increase in shipments of that item 
to the United States, and a consequent reaction by 
American firms producing similar items. 


Export Diversification Explained to Japanese 


This has been true of the so-called “dollar” 
blouses, which increased more than twentyfold 
between 1954 and 1955. In advising Japanese 
businessmen on this point, the mission pointed out 
that while imports of Japanese cotton textiles and 
clothing amounted in the aggregate to 2 percent 
of American consumption, particular items, such 
as blouses, corduroy, gingham, and velveteen, so 
far exceeded this average figure as to constitute 
a serious threat to the existence of the American 
industries concerned. It was explained to the 
Japanese that if exports, not only of cotton goods 
but of all types of products, could be diversified, 
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so that the impact would be distributed throughout 
the numerous items and price levels which find 
acceptance in the United States, then it should be 
possible for Japanese exports to grow steadily 
with the natural increase of the American market 
and at the same time avoid undue pressure on 
American-made products. 

The value of knowledge of the American mar- 
ket, and of market research, was stressed by the 
trade mission. Many medium- and small-sized 
Japanese manufacturers sell their products 
through export and import agents without know- 
ing the ultimate disposition and use of the prod- 
ucts by the American consumer. Designs, quality 
standards, and other factors are frequently set by 
the American firm placing the order, and the 
Japanese manufacturer follows them without 
gaining a real appreciation of the reasons involved. 

While these practices sometimes appear to make 
it possible for large amounts of acceptable mer- 
chandise to be produced and shipped to the United 
States in a short time, the trade mission suggested 
that it was in the long-range interests of both 
partners in trade for the Japanese to learn more 
about American consumer needs, the types of de- 
signs which appeal to our taste, and, above all, to 
strive for business in higher quality and higher 
priced lines, where competition is more dependent 
on style and quality and less on price and where 
equivalent dollar returns can be had with less 
physical volume. Distribution outlets, the mis- 
sion stressed, should be chosen carefully, in keep- 
ing with the type of product and the class of 
customers to be reached. 


Advice Sought on Wide Range of Subjects 


In their search for wider markets, Japanese 
businessmen asked the trade mission for informa- 
tion and advice on a wide range of subjects. 
Among these was the question of the exemption 
of lightweight silk scarves from the provisions of 
the Flammable Fabrics Act on the grounds that 
scarves are not a potentially dangerous apparel 
item. While some segments of the Japanese scarf 
industry have successfully converted to heavier 
weight scarves, a number of producers apparently 
have not been able to develop other business and 
have been in dire circumstances since their exports 
of scarves were stopped. 

A large number of questions were raised on 
other subjects, including the market for Japanese 
silk, hardwood, plywood, and tunafish; eradica- 
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tion of the citrus canker disease, which prevents 
U. S. import of Japanese mandarin oranges; 
adaption of Japanese designs and handicraft items 
for the American market; the role which Amer. 
ican investment could play in the further develop. 
ment of Japan; reciprocal tariff reductions under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(Gatr) ; and coal versus atomic energy as a source 
of electricity generation. These questions proved 


wide-awake interest in all aspects of foreign trade, 


Japan Prepared To Cooperate With U.S. 


The invariable friendliness and warmth with 
which the mission was received throughout Japan 


convinced the members that the United States has | 


a firm and dependable friend in Japan. The 
frankness and goodwill with which mutual prob- 
lems were discussed was further evidence that the 
Japanese were prepared to cooperate with the 
United States in reasonable measures to permit 


the healthy growth of Japan-United States com- | 
mercial relations and to minimize adverse effects 


on either side. 


Japan-is more than a market for U.S. products | 
It is also a bulwark | 
In the F 


and a source of U.S. imports. 
of democracy and free enterprise in Asia. 
1014 years since the end of World War II, Japan 
has rebuilt its cities and its industries, and is now 
giving its citizens a per capita real income higher 
than the prewar average. 

This accomplishment is a tribute to both the 
American and the Japanese people. The forward- 
looking policies of the United States toward 
Japan, including the extension of considerable 
amounts of aid during the immediate postwar 
years, stand out among our most important accom- 
plishments in Asia. 
of the progress made is due largely to the skill 
and hard work of the Japanese people. 


The maintenance and continued development of | 


Japan as a prosperous and dependable member of 
the democratic free world is important to the se- 
curity of the United States and therefore merits 
the close attention of the American people. The 
necessity for direct economic aid has given place 
to the necessity for the Japanese people to carry 
on their own development with their own energy 
and intelligence, albeit with friendly cooperation 
from the United States. 

As one Japanese businessman put it in a discus 
sion with the trade mission, “We Japanese do not 
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now pray to the United States, ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread,’ but ‘Give us this day an oppor- 
tunity to earn our livelihood.’” This spirit is 
one which should be welcome to the American 
people, and one which we should encourage. 

The trade mission feels that there is still ample 
room both in Japan and in the United States for 
increased understanding and appreciation of the 
situation and point of view of the other country. 
The problems which our two nations face in ex- 


World Trade—Opportunity and Challenge 


by Walter Williams 
Under Secretary of Commerce? 


Surely there is no more appropriate place in this 
country to talk about opportunities and challenges 
than here in California. Your dramatic growth 
in population and industry during the past 15 
years seems only the dynamic beginning of a de- 
velopment which may in the next quarter-century 
place your State in the very forefront of economic 
activity in this country. Many experts confidently 
predict that by 1975 California’s population will 
be more than 25 million, with almost half of that 
number living in the Los Angeles area. 

The industrial expansion which will accompany 
this growth must aggressively seek markets for 
its production, and, fast as is our national popula- 
tion growth, our rate of productivity is growing 
even faster. Where will the goods be sold which 
your 25 million and the 200-odd million other 
Americans who will then be living produce? 

Certainly our biggest market will always be 
within our own boundaries. But there are com- 
pelling reasons why our factories must find in- 
creasing markets abroad for a part of their pro- 
duction. Not to do so would mean incomplete 
use of our plant capacity, weakening of our em- 
ployment structure, and softening of our domestic 
market. 

There is also a factor in our economy about 





‘Address made before the World Trade Luncheon 
of the Foreign Trade Association of Southern California 
at Los Angeles on May 24 (Commerce Department press 
release). 
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panding their trade on a mutually satisfactory 
and mutually profitable basis may be difficult, but 
they are not insoluble. 

What is needed on both sides is goodwill and 
commonsense, and continued devotion to the prin- 
ciples of fair play and free enterprise which have 
made the American economy the greatest in the 
world. The members of the 1956 U.S. Trade Mis- 
sion to Japan feel that their work in Japan has 
contributed significantly to this purpose. 


which we have thought very little for the past 30 
or 40 years. As our industrial productivity in- 
creases, our need for raw materials grows also. 
For reasons of strategy—both military and eco- 
nomic—it is in our interest to import a greater 
amount of these goods than we have up to now. 
In the long run our ability to obtain such raw ma- 
terials abroad is determined by our volume of 
exports. Steadily increasing sales volume in for- 
eign markets is therefore a “must” if we are to 
maintain a strong economy at home. But exports 
are equally important in their own right. For 
one of the outstanding lessons of industrial de- 
velopment in this country is the constantly proven 
fact that mass markets make possible low unit cost 
of production with consequently lower prices to 
the consumer and a broad-based rich standard of 
living for all of our 167 million fellow citizens. 
Foreign markets frequently offer just the addi- 
tional outlets for American production which 
make possible such savings in costs and reductions 
in price in the market at home. 

This “multiplier” function of foreign trade is 
also evident in imports. The effect of our import- 
ing manganese, for example, is far greater in 
terms of our steel production for domestic use, 
as well as for export, than the dollar value of such 
imports would of itself indicate. In the consumer 
field, imports of French perfume or Italian-de- 
signed dresses, since they create interest and de- 
mand for these types of goods, are often used by 
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alert merchandisers of domestically produced 
women’s dresses and perfume as a means of selling 
their American goods to customers whose only 
contact with the foreign-produced article is 
through the advertising pages of magazines and 
newspapers. 

Since our foreign trade, both export and im- 
port, is so closely woven together with our domes- 
tic commerce, our foreign economic policy must 
be closely related to our policies with respect to 
industry and distribution at home. In fact, it 
becomes increasingly apparent that our commerce 
with other nations and the whole sum of business 
activity within the United States are two parts 
of one whole. 

What is our economic policy? It is and must 
be the continuous expansion of business, the in- 
crease of production, and the continuous develop- 
ment of additional markets for our products. 
This is the economic creed under which we have 
prospered for 180 years. It is the philosophy 
whose value is vividly shown in our present en- 
joyment of unprecedented national prosperity 
with record highs in employment and business 
activity. 

The foreign-trade aspect of this philosophy is 
simply stated. Our policy is to encourage the 
continuous expansion of multilateral trade, which 
means the increased exportation of American 
products accompanied by substantial imports of 
those foreign-made goods which merge with and 
strengthen our own economy. It means the en- 
couragement of travel by residents of this country 
going abroad and the welcoming of visitors from 
foreign lands to our shores. It means fostering 
sound investment abroad of our capital and of 
our know-how in industries and enterprises which 
not only strengthen the economy of friendly na- 
tions but also do much to create and maintain a 
demand for American-made parts and accessories 
and other products whose use follows in the wake 
of the economic development abroad which our 
investment has made possible. 

In this respect, our foreign economic policy not 
only encourages increased business for the United 
States; it also strengthens our friends and allies 
throughout the world, making them economically 
more vigorous and militarily more secure against 
the inroads of antagonistic economic and political 
beliefs. 

But a policy is only as good as the operations 
which are carried on under it. What have we done 
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of foreign trade? I think the record of ow 
achievements is clear evidence of the sincerity of 
our will toward international commercial expan. 
sion and the ever-increasing interchange of goods 
and services among the peoples of the earth. 


Implementing Foreign Economic Policy 


First, we are steadily active, in cooperation with 


our trading partners, to reduce unreasonable bar. | 


riers to trade. Continuing to work under the 


reciprocal trade agreements program, and in| 


recent years making this work more effective 


through our participation in the international | 


agreement created for this purpose, Garr—the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—we 
have reduced the average level of our own tariffs 


well under that of 1930. This reduction, I am [| 
happy to say, has not been one-sided. As a result | 
of our negotiations with individual nations and of | 


our cooperation with the 34 other nations taking 
part in Garr, we have secured some 60,000 reduc- 
tions in foreign tariffs on a wide range of commodi- 
ties. Yesterday, May 23, witnessed the signing in 
Geneva of new protocols embodying the results 
of the recent negotiations for tariff reductions. 


to make our economic policy effective in the field F pects « 








Second, recognizing that tariffs are not the only | 


barriers to trade, indeed in many respects are 
among the least important of such barriers, we 


have urged our friends in other areas of the world | 


to abandon, or at least to diminish, such hindrances 
to the flow of commerce as quotas and unduly 
rigorous exchange controls. We have also not 
hesitated to reduce barriers of our own making, 
such as the unduly complicated procedures for- 
merly demanded by our laws for customs admin- 
istration. Although much remains to be done in 
this field in order to effectuate our belief that the 
Government’s job is to remove every possible 


~ 


hurdle from the path of business, we have made | 


substantial progress in that direction. 
A third encouragement to international trade 


development is our program to encourage greater | 


participation by American business in interna- 
tional trade fairs throughout the world. In 
directing that this activity be undertaken, the 
President said : ? 


International trade fairs have been of major importance 
to foreign countries for many years, and most of the 
trading nations have strengthened the promotional as 

2 BuLeTIN of Jan. 24, 1955, p. 122. 
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' pects of their industrial displays in many fairs with a 
_ central exhibit designed to emphasize the industrial prog- 


ress and achievement of the nation. 

Soviet and satellite exhibits, for example, have been 
costly, well-planned, and housed in expensive structures 
designed to convey the impression that the U.S.S.R. is 
producing on a large scale for peace and is creating a 
paradise for workers. 

The United States, which has a larger volume of inter- 
national trade than any other nation, until recently has 
been conspicuous by its absence at these trade fairs. 
American visitors and participants have pointed out the 
failure of their Government to tell adequately the story 
of our free-enterprise system and to provide effective 
international trade promotion cooperation... . 

Since the inception of this program in 1954, the 
Department of Commerce, with the enthusiastic 
and highly valued cooperation of the American 
manufacturer, has organized central exhibits in 33 
fairs in Europe and the Far East. These exhibits 
have accomplished several things. Perhaps the 
most far-reaching effect they have had is that they 
have presented to peoples of other nations a true 
picture of the American economy and its achieve- 
ments in the service of man, denying the Com- 
munist libel of us as the exploiter of the people. 
Certainly also, however, they have served as a 
demonstration and advertisement of American 
production. In many instances, they have 
strengthened the privately organized displays of 
American manufacturers at the fairs in which the 
central exhibits were presented and have increased 
the audience attraction of these private exhibits, 
with consequent increase in the volume of business 
done by American exhibitors as a result of their 
exhibition. 

We are vigorously continuing this program be- 
cause of its success in presenting the American 
story abroad and also because we have evidence 
that it is effective in encouraging American 
private enterprise to undertake this responsibility 
on its own, both as institutional advertising of the 
American industrial system and as a fruitful 
means of developing sales volume. 


Trade Missions 


A fourth activity for the encouragement of in- 
ternational trade which is closely allied witu our 
trade fair activities is our program of sending 
trade missions to countries throughout the world 
to assist businessmen both at home and abroad to 
generate increased export and import trade. 
These missions, which usually maintain a trade 
Information office as part of the officially organ- 
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ized central exhibit at a trade fair, differ from the 
trade missions sent abroad by many other coun- 
tries in at least one important respect. Whereas 
the trade missions of other countries usually have 
as their chief objective the conclusion of govern- 
ment-to-government trade agreements, which in 
most cases are mainly arrangements for large- 
scale barter, our missions have as their sole objec- 
tive assisting private enterprisers in the United 
States and in foreign countries to do increased 
business with each other on a straight sale-for- 
profit basis without any encumbering barter 
requirements. 

The membership of these missions is recruited 
from the ranks of businessmen in the United 
States, who serve for periods of 6 weeks to 3 
months without compensation. They operate 
while abroad under the chairmanship of an official 
of the Department of Commerce, but it is the busi- 
ness representatives who carry the load of consul- 
tation and advice as to methods of concluding 
business arrangements, channels for trading, 
sources of information on pricing, and other mat- 
ters pertinent to the development of business con- 
nections between a business concern in the United 
States and its customer or supplier abroad. An 
important part of the activities of the missions is 
the visits they make to the chief industrial centers 
of the country in which a fair is being held. In 
this way, and by their attendance at a fair, they are 
enabled to make contact with hundreds of active 
businessmen in gach country that a mission visits. 
Since January 1955, 26 trade missions have visited 
18 countries and have made contact with at least 
60,000 businéssmen. 

These are some of the things which your Gov- 
ernment is doing to promote sound increases in 
international trade volume. The major achieve- 
ments, of course, belong to business itself. The 
energetic activities of American exporters and im- 
porters have pushed our foreign-trade total 
volume to the highest level in history. Our ex- 
ports, exclusive of military shipments, are now 
running at a rate of $15 billion per year, exceeded 
only by the immediate postwar rehabilitation 
shipments of 1947. Our imports have reached a 
$12 billion annual rate. 

Surely these notable achievements should be 
sources of satisfaction not only to the businessmen 
who have made the sales but also to each of us 
who enjoys our present level of prosperity, to 
which this volume of foreign trade has signifi- 
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cantly contributed. Perhaps the most encourag- 
ing aspect of this bright picture is that there are 
strong indications that in the coming years these 
totals will continue to rise. 

In many of the countries with whom we do 
substantial business, gold and dollar balances are 
increasing. This is a good omen for the American 
exporter for two reasons. It increases his oppor- 
tunities for sales since it means that the dollar 
shortage in many areas of the world will no longer 
be as serious a deterrent to the sale of American 
products as it formerly was. Second—and I think 
all of us who understand the United States will 
agree that this is good—more availability of gold 
and dollar exchange abroad makes many markets 
more competitive. Gold and dollars may be spent 
anywhere, whereas their former substitute, United 
States Government grants, gave United States 
producers a virtual monopoly on the market. 
Therefore, producers in many other countries are 
now free to compete with United States exporters 
in foreign markets. It has been our consistent 
experience that increased competition means in- 
creased trade for us. It brings out the mettle of 
our traders and usually increases the efficiency of 
their operation while stimulating them to more 
aggressive selling and greater responsiveness to 
the needs of customers. 


Benefits of Increased Imports 


On the import side, the prospects for long-term 
increases are also good. The national income is 
rising and the demand for consumer and indus- 
trial goods may therefore be expected to rise also. 
Such a rise in import volume will be healthy for 
the United States for many reasons. Let me cite 
three. 

The first is that by increasing our purchases 
from free nations.abroad we increase their ability 
to earn the dollars to pay for our exports and 
therefore we widen the market for our industries. 

Secondly, we strengthen the manufacturing and 
raw-materials producing industries of our friends 
in other lands and thereby make employment of 
their citizens surer and prosperity for them more 
abundant, which makes them, as nations and as 
individuals, less susceptible to the blandishments 
of antagonistic ideologies which are counsels of 
despair and attractive only to people in fear of 
hunger and of misery. 

The third benefit of increased imports is that 
we obtain for our industries greater supplies of 
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-act as a catalyst to spark private investment 12 








above our present high levels, in employmert in 
the producing industries, to say nothing of the 
increased employment and business volume which 
increased imports will make possible in our dis. f 
tributive trades. r 

I am talking about steady, sound increases in 
trade volume. I am not talking about booms with 
their inevitable busts. Continual expansion of | 
business, which means steadily increasing produc. 
tion and increasing needs for it to satisfy, is the 
heartbeat of our economy. It is the reason why 
we may look to the future with hope; it is the 
reason why our high birthrate is a blessing rather 
than a dilemma. f 

Our international trade is just one factor con- 
tributing to our national income. Large as it is in 
billions of dollars, it is a relatively small compo- 
nent of our total business activity. But becaus 
of its effect on our ability to produce in high 
volume and to maintain prices within the reach 
of our consumers, it is vital that our international 
trade must continue in a direction compatible with 
our national interests. Its success or failure, and 
the shape that it takes, intimately concerns each | 
of us. Private business has, of course, the main 
responsibility for the development of our trade. | 
The role of the Government is to foster and en-| 
courage the development of commerce by provid- 
ing a favorable climate for its expansion and by | 
assuring to private traders freedom of opportunity | 
to develop profitable business. 

The items on the immediate agenda for Gov- 
ernment action to achieve these results are of sev- 
eral kinds. They include: } 

Encouraging increased investment of Americal 
capital and know-how in sound enterprises abroad. 
There is a proposal now before Congress to pro- 
vide a tax incentive for foreign investment by 
granting a 14-point reduction in the tax on in- 
comes derived from such sources. The adminis: | 
tration supports this proposal and we, in the Com- 
merce Department, join in that support. 

We also look forward to the activation of the 
new International Finance Corporation, which 
the United States has already joined. This orgat- 
ization will be equipped to provide relatively 
small amounts of ownership capital to interna 
tional business ventures and will thus, we believe, 
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such ventures. 
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The achievements attained through our work in 

Garr in the field of tariff and other trade-restric- 
tion removal are substantial. The procedure 
under Gatr, however, is somewhat cumbersome, 
since its business can usually be transacted only in 
annual general meetings. The proposed Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation, which would be an 
administrative body organized for year-round 
activity in furtherance of Gartt’s objectives, would, 
we believe, be a forward step. It would be of par- 
ticular benefit to the United States, by the way, 
since we are the country which would benefit most 
from an improvement in Gatrt’s administrative 
procedure. It would greatly expedite work for 
the elimination of barriers and we strongly sup- 
port its creation and the membership of the United 
States in it. 

The simplification of customs administration 
and procedure has been the subject of many legis- 
lative proposals. Legislation has been passed 
which did much to eliminate or simplify outworn 
administrative requirements and thereby to ease 
the burden of the American importer in entering 
his goods for consumption in the United States. 
The method of determining value for duty pur- 
poses, however, was not covered in this legislation 
and it continues to be a source of great uncertainty 
and costly delays in assessing proper duty. A pro- 
posal now awaits action by the Senate, having 
passed the House, which would provide a simple 
and easily understood method of determining such 
value. We, in the Department of Commerce, are 
hopeful such legislation may be passed by this 
Congress. 

Stimulation of travel abroad by residents of the 
United States is an important part of our program 
for the encouragement of increased foreign trade. 
Expenditures by such travelers in 1955 approxi- 
mated $1.5 billion. The consequent increase in the 
dollar resources of our customers abroad expanded 
the market for American exports. In addition, 
U.S. tourism also fosters better understanding 
among peoples and warmer ties of international 
friendship. It is, therefore, a stanch rock in our 
fortress against the encroachment of militant 
communism. 

This is the unfinished business with respect to 
foreign trade upon which we are presently work- 
ing. We believe that these actions by Government 
will encourage and make easier the work of the 
American foreign trader and investor abroad. 
The major responsibility for the creation of inter- 
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national business is theirs. With the energetic co- 
operation of the businessman directly concerned, 
and of the Government, which is all of the people, 
we shall continue to press forward for the high 
levels of international commerce which so closely 
merge with and support our business activities at 
home. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Discussions 
With Canada 


Press release 285 dated May 28 


Intergovernmental discussions between the 
United States and Canada will be held on May 
29 in Ottawa regarding a question which has 
arisen on the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Projects. The question relates to the responsibility 
for dredging north and south of Cornwall Island, 
which is one of the principal matters concerning 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Projects still 
to be resolved. 

The Canadian representative will be George C. 
Marler, Minister of Transport, to be assisted by 
Lionel Chevrier, President of the Canadian St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority, and officials of re- 
lated Canadian Government departments. The 
U.S. representative will be Wilber M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army, whose advisers will in- 
clude Lewis G. Castle, Administrator of the U.S. 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, and other U.S. officials. 


U.S.-U.K. Discussions 
on Telegraph Services 


Press release 286 dated May 29 

During the period May 16 through May 25, 
1956, informal discussions were held in Washing- 
ton between officials of the United States and the 
United Kingdom Governments concerned with 
telecommunications. Representatives of the in- 
terested private companies of both countries and 
of the interested committee of the United States 
Senate attended the later stages of the discussions. 

The purpose of these meetings was to exchange 
views on questions relating to U.S.U.K. tele- 
graph services and not to arrive at any treaty or 
formal agreement. During the course of these 
discussions ‘a wide variety of views were ex- 
changed which covered the aspects of moderniza- 
tion of existing plant, the utilization of new fa- 
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cilities and techniques, and ways and means of 
utilizing communications facilities to serve the 
close mutual interests of the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

Mr. R. J. P. Harvey, Deputy Director General 
of the British General Post Office, was Chairman 
of the United Kingdom Delegation. Mr. J. Paul 
Barringer, Director of the Office of Transport 
and Communications of the Department of State, 
and Commissioner E. M. Webster of the Federal 
Communications Commission, and Commissioner 
Richard Mack, Alternate to Commissioner Web- 
ster, acted as co-spokesmen for the United States. 

It was felt that much useful work had been 
done and that the discussions had served to bring 
into focus and proper perspective many of the 
problems which had been facing both countries. 
It was also felt that it would be desirable to main- 
tain a continued close liaison between the United 
Kingdom and the United States in this field. 

The meeting concluded with a feeling of mutual 
satisfaction that the exchange of views pointed 
the way toward common objectives and aims. 


President Approves Farm Bill 


Statement by President Eisenhower 
White House press release dated May 28 

I have today approved the farm bill, H. R. 10875. 

The heart of the bill is the soil bank. Its acreage 
reserve will help bring production of certain crops 
into balance with their markets. It will check cur- 
rent additions to our price-depressing, market- 
destroying surplus stocks of farm products. It is 
a concept rich with promise for improving our 
agricultural] situation. 

The conservation reserve feature of the soil bank 
can be the most significant advance in the con- 
servation field in many years. It will result in im- 
proved use of our soil and water resources for the 
benefit of this and future generations. Together 
with the forestry provisions of the bill, it will in- 
crease our supply of much-needed forest products. 
It will help hold rain and snow where they fall 
and will heal with grass and trees the scars of ero- 
sion which now mar our countryside. It will make 
for better land use in those areas of the Great 
Plains which have experienced dust storms. It 
will reduce the stimulus to livestock production in- 
duced by feed-grain output on acres diverted from 
wheat and cotton. 
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The delay in the bill’s enactment, however, makes 


it virtually impossible to put the soil bank prop. F 


erly into effect in 1956, and I am disappointed that 
advance payments to farmers are not provided 
for. 

Most of the harmful provisions of the previous 
farm bill have been deleted or have been substan. 
tially modified. Some of them still remain, how. 
ever, and some new ones have been added. 

Sections 202 and 203, which apply to cotton, are 
particularly unfortunate. This administration is 
committed to a policy of orderly disposal of agri- 
cultural surpluses abroad and a healthy expansion | 
of international trade. This policy is in our | 
national interest and serves to promote the | 
strength of the free world. These two sections | 
call for measures which could result in a serious | 
setback to this policy. 

Section 203 requires the Government to follow 
an inflexible program of cotton export sales with 
little regard to costs and without adequate regard 
to the far-reaching economic consequences at home 
and abroad. In order to avoid seriously disrup- | 
tive effects, this section of the bill will have to be 
administered with extreme caution. 

Section 202 intensifies further the restrictions 
already applied on imports of long-staple cotton 
at a time when domestic cotton of this type is fully | 
competitive with foreign growths and domestic 
consumption is rising. The same section of the | 
legislation requires the Government to export | 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks of extra 








* Following is the text of sections 202, 203, and 204: 
EXTRA-LONG STAPLE COTTON 


Sec. 202. (a) Hereafter the quota for cotton having a 
staple length of one and one-eighth inches or more, estab- ) 
fished September 20, 1939, pursuant to section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, shall 
apply to the same grades and staple lengths included in 
the quota when such quota was initially established. 
Such quota shall provide for cotton having a staple length 
of one and eleven-sixteenths inches and longer, and shall 
eStablish dates for the quota year which will recognize 
and permit entry to conform to normal marketing prac- 
tices and requirements for such cotton. 

(b) Beginning not later than August 1, 1956, the Com- | 
modity Credit Corporation is directed to sell for export 
at competitive world prices its stocks of domestically 
produced extra long staple cotton on hand on the date 
of enactment of this Act. The amount offered and the price 
accepted by the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 
such as to dispose of such quantity in an orderly manne? 
and within a reasonable period of time. 


Footnote continued on next page 
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long-staple cotton, a type which we normally do 
not sell abroad in significant quantities. 

Section 204 authorizes the President to nego- 
tiate agreements to limit certain imports outside 
the procedures established by our trade-agree- 
ments legislation. This section represents an un- 
desirable complication in the field of foreign trade. 

The effective operation of a two-price plan for 
rice is faced with several serious problems, which 
must be carefully evaluated before a decision is 
made as to whether to institute such a plan. 

In freezing acreage allotments for rice and cot- 
ton for the next 2 years at the 1956 level the bill 
runs counter to the adjustment principle which 
underlies our basic agricultural legislation. 

Despite the shortcomings of the bill, its advan- 
tages outweigh its harmful provisions, I am 
gratified with the constructive features it con- 
tains, and T 2m hopeful that the Congress will 
review and repair its shortcomings. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 1st and 2d Sessions 


Newsprint Study. Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
March 15, 1955, January 10 and 25, 1956. 217 pp. 


United States Information and Educational Exchange Act 
Amendments of 1956. Hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on S. 631, 
S. 2410, and S. 3638. July 20, 1955, and April 17, 1956. 
113 pp. 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


East-West Trade. Hearings before the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operationa. Part 2, March 7, 8, 9, 26, and 
29, 1956. 263 pp. 

Reorganization of the Passport Office. Hearing before 
the Senate Committee on Government Operations on 
S. 3340, a bill to transfer the functions of the Passport 
Office to a new agency of the Department of State to be 
known as the “United States Passport Service,” to estab- 
lish a Passport Service fund to finance the operations of 
the United States Passport Service, and for other pur- 
poses. April 13, 1956. 50 pp. 

Disarmament, a Selected Chronology, January 1, 1918— 
March 19, 1956. Staff Study No. 2 of the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, April 20, 1956. 33 pp. Committee print. 

Review of the United Nations Charter. Final Report of 
the Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations pursuant to 
the provisions of S. Res. 126, 83d Cong., as amended by 
S. Res. 193, 88d Cong., and S. Res. 36 and S. Res. 83, 
84th Cong. S. Rept. 1797, April 23, 1956. 37 pp. 

Great Lakes Fishery Act of 1956. Report to accompany 
S. 3524. S. Rept. 1858, April 25, 1956. 3 pp. 

Extending Greetings to the Sudan. Report to accompany 
H. Con. Res. 210. H. Rept. 2053, April 25, 1956. 1 p. 

Crude and Calcined Bauxite. Report to accompany H. R. 
8228. H. Rept. 2064, April 25, 1956. 3 pp. 

International Air Agreements. Report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. S. Rept. 
1875, April 30, 1956. 30 pp. 

Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program for 
the Six Months Ended December 31, 1955. H. Doc. 369, 
May 3, 1956 37 pp. 

Personnel Programs and Policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment in Overseas Operations. Report of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. H. Rept. 
2109, May 3, 1956. 59 pp. 








EXPORT SALES PROGRAM FOR COTTON 


Sec. 203. In furtherance of the current policy of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of offering surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for sale for export at competitive 
world prices, the Commodity Credit Corporation is directed 
to use its existing powers and authorities immediately 
upon the enactment of this Act to encourage the export 
of cotton by offering to make cotton available at prices 
not in excess of the level of prices at which cottons of 
comparable qualities are being offered in substantial quan- 
tity by other exporting countries and, in any event, for 
the cotton marketing year beginning August 1, 1956, at 
prices not in excess of the minimum prices (plus carrying 
charges, beginning October 1, 1956, as established pur- 
suant to Section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949) at 
which cottons of comparable qualities were sold under the 
export program announced by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on August 12, 1955. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation may accept bids in excess of the 
maximum prices specified herein but shall not reject bids 
at such maximum prices unless a higher bid is received 


for the same cotton. Cottons of qualities not comparable 
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to those of cottons sold under the program announced on 
August 12, 1955, shall be offered at prices not in excess 
of the maximum prices prescribed hereunder for cottons 
of qualities comparable to those of cottons sold under 
such program, with appropriate adjustment for diiferenees 
in quality. Such quantities of cotton shall be sold as will 
reestablish and maintain the fair historical share of 
the world market for United States cotton, said volume 
to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


AGREEMENTS LIMITING IMPORTS 


Sec. 204. The President may, whenever he determines 
such action appropriate, negotiate with representatives of 
foreign governments in an effort to obtain agreements 
limiting the export from such countries and the importa- 
tion into the United States of any agricultural commodity 
or product manufactured therefrom or textiles or textile 
products, and the President is authorized to issue regula- 
tions governing the entry or withdrawal from warehouse 
of any such commodity, product, textiles, or textile proed- 
ucts to carry out any such agreement. Nothing herein 
shall affect the authority provided under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933) as amended. 











The Human Rights Commission Moves Ahead 


TWELFTH SESSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, MARCH 5-29 


by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 


Programs for annual reports on human rights 
and for studies of specific rights were inaugurated 
by the U.N. Commission on Human Rights at its 
12th session, held at New York from March 5 to 
29, 1956. The first program provides that the 
Commission each year shall consider general de- 
velopments, progress achieved, and difficulties en- 
countered in the field of human rights. Its work 
will be based upon annual reports by member 
governments and on information furnished by 
them for the Yearbook on Human Rights. Under 
the second program the Commission established a 
committee of four of its members to study “the 
right of everyone to be free from arbitrary arrest, 
detention and exile.” This study will be based on 
information from member governments, the 
Secretary-General, the specialized agencies, non- 
governmental organizations, and the writings of 
recognized scholars and scientists. With the 
adoption of these two programs the Commission 
completed action on the three-point action pro- 
gram introduced by our delegation at the 1953 ses- 
sion. The third part, advisory services in the field 
of human rights, was adopted by the Commission 
last year and later approved by the Economic and 
Social Council and the General Assembly.’ 

The Commission on Human Rights consists of 
the representatives of 18 member states, elected 
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by the Economic and Social Council: Australia, 
Chile, China, France, Greece, India, Iraq, Leb- 
anon, Mexico, Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Poland, Turkey, Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R,, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
Only one new state was represented this year, Iraq 
having replaced Egypt. 


The Commission unanimously elected the fol- | 


lowing officers: René Cassin (France), chairman; 
Felixberto M. Serrano (Philippines), first vice 
chairman; Rudecindo Ortega (Chile), second vice 
chairman; and Abdul Waheed (Pakistan), rap- 
porteur. These were the same officers as last year, 
except that Mr. Serrano replaced Salvador P. 
Lopez (Philippines). 

The U.S. delegation was composed of the fol- 
lowing: representative, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord: 
principal adviser, Philip Halpern, associate justice 
of the Appellate Division of the New York State 
Supreme Court, Third Department; advisers, 
James Frederick Green, deputy director, Office of 
International Economic and Social Affairs, De- 
partment of State, and Richard F. Pedersen, Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations. 


Annual Reports 
The first of the three proposals introduced by 
the U.S. delegation in 1953 provided for the sub- 
mission of annual reports by governments on cur- 
* BULLETIN of June 15, 1953, p. 842; Aug. 17, 1953, p. 215; 
and Aug. 15, 1955, p. 277. 
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rent developments and progress achieved in the 
field of human rights and for consideration of 
these reports by the Commission each year. The 
Commission at its 1953 and 1954 sessions, being 
preoccupied with the draft covenants, took no 
action on this proposal but at its 1955 session 
accepted it in principle as part of the work pro- 
gram for future sessions. 

The delegations of China, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
and the Philippines jointly proposed that the pre- 
amble of our draft resolution include a new para- 
graph stating that positive steps to promote respect 
for human rights “can be taken without prejudice 
to the adoption and ratification of the covenants 
on human rights, including the measures of im- 
plementation provided herein, it being understood 
that this resolution shall be subject to review upon 
the coming into force of the covenants together 
with measures of implementation.” This amend- 
ment was adopted by 17-0-1 (United States). 

The Soviet delegation, in an obvious effort to 
embarrass the United States by references to the 
draft covenants, racial discrimination, and self- 
determination, introduced an amendment to the 
first operative paragraph to provide that states 
would also report on measures “taken to imple- 
ment the rights enumerated in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the draft in- 
ternational covenants on human rights, including 
the legislative and other measures adopted by 
States to combat discrimination based on race, 
national origin, sex or language, and also the 
steps taken by States responsible for the 
administration of Non-Self-Governing and Trust 
Territories to implement the right of self-determi- 
nation.” This amendment was rejected by 4 in 
favor (Soviet bloc-India), 11 against, with 3 
abstentions (Greece, Iraq, Lebanon). 

The Lebanese delegation, desiring to include a 
reference to self-determination without any ref- 
erence to the draft covenants, proposed an amend- 
ment to include references in the first and second 
operative paragraphs to “rights enumerated in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and to 
the right of self-determination.” The two ref- 
erences to the Universal Declaration were adopted 
by 15-0-3 (Australia, United Kingdom, United 
States), and the two references to the right of 
self-determination were accepted by 11 in favor to 
6 against (Australia, China, France, Norway, 
Turkey, United Kingdom), with 1 abstention 
(United States). 
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The resolution as amended was adopted by 13 to 
4 (Australia, France, Turkey, United Kingdom), 
with 1 abstention (Norway). (For text, see an- 
nex I.) This impressive vote was most gratifying 
to our delegation. It resulted in part from the 
fact that we had made every possible effort, dur- 
ing the course of four sessions of the Commission 
and between sessions, to accommodate the views 
of other governments, the specialized agencies, the 
nongovernmental organizations, and the Secre- 
tariat. We had earnestly endeavored to have the 
final text—the seventh version submitted by our 
delegation—reflect the views of all concerned. 
Thanks to these extensive consultations and de- 
bates, all the Latin American and Arab-Asian 
delegations were able to vote for the resolution. 
In fact, we succeeded in meeting the technical ob- 
jections of the Soviet-bloc delegations so that 
even they could apparently find no plausible rea- 
son for voting against the resolution. We re- 
gretted that four of the Western delegations felt 
obliged to vote negatively, primarily because of 
their strong opposition to the reference to the right 
of self-determination, which they felt was inap- 
propriate and, indeed, unacceptable for the pur- 
pose of this new reporting system. 


Studies of Specific Rights 
At the 1953 session the U.S. delegation intro- 


duced, as the second part of its three-point action 
program, a draft resolution on studies of specific 
rights or groups of rights, to be undertaken by 
an expert adviser appointed by the Secretary- 
General. As in the case of the draft resolution 
on annual reports, the Commission at its 1953 and 
1954 sessions did not take action on this draft 
resolution, but at the 1955 session it included the 
principle of studies in the work program for fu- 
ture sessions. 

At this session our delegation introduced a 
fourth version of its draft resolution, which was 
considerably shortened and condensed. In partic- 
ular, this draft omitted the previous detailed list of 
sources of information to be drawn upon by the ex- 
pert adviser. This draft, like the version intro- 
duced in 1955, proposed as the first subject for 
study the right of everyone to be free from arbi- 
trary arrest, detention, and exile. This right, 
taken from article 9 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, seemed to our delegation to be 
particularly important and suitable for study at 
this time. 
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The streamlined draft resolution submitted at 
this session provided merely that the expert ad- 
viser should utilize “published material and writ- 
ten statements necessary for the study.” Repre- 
sentatives of Lebanon, Pakistan, and the Philip- 
pines questioned this general provision and urged 
us to return to the more specific listing of sources 
that had appeared in the earlier drafts. To ac- 
commodate their views our delegation revised the 
text to provide that material should be drawn 
from the following sources: (i) governments of 
states members of the United Nations and of the 
specialized agencies, (ii) the Secretary-General, 
(iii) specialized agencies, (iv) nongovernmental 
organizations, and (v) writings of recognized 
scholars and scientists. The specific reference to 
governments of states members of the United Na- 
tions and of the specialized agencies was designed 
to avoid any future controversy over the question 
whether communications should be sent to the 
Communist regimes controlling areas outside the 
United Nations system. 

With regard to the method for conducting the 
study, our delegation argued continually, as it 
had in previous sessions, in favor of an independ- 
ent expert adviser appointed by the Secretary- 
General. It became obvious, however, that even 
some who supported the proposal had misgivings 
over this procedure. They feared that an inde- 
pendent person, serving in his personal capacity 
and utilizing unofficial materials, might be unduly 
critical of governments. Lebanon, India, and 
others suggested that the study be undertaken 
by a committee of four members of the Com- 
mission. 

Our delegation offered a compromise formula 
(in the form of a corrigendum to the resolution) 
by which the study would be undertaken by an 
expert adviser in consultation with the four offi- 
cers of the Commission. This compromise did not 
satisfy other delegations, and an amendment sub- 
mitted by Greece, India, Pakistan, and the Philip- 
pines, providing for a Committee of Four to be 
elected by the Commission, was adopted by 9 in 
favor, 2 against (United Kingdom, United 
States), with 7 abstentions. 

The Commission also adopted an amendment— 
proposed by Chile, China, Lebanon, Pakistan, and 
the Philippines—to add to the preamble a para- 
graph stating that certain positive steps to pro- 
mote human rights can be taken without prejudice 
to the adoption and ratification of the Covenants 
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on Human Rights, including the measures of im- 


plementation provided therein. This paragraph 
was adopted by 14-0-4 (United States, Soviet 
bloc). To make this draft resolution conform 
to the one on annual reports in another respect, 
our delegation revised the text to state that any 
comments resulting from studies should be “of an 
objective and general character.” 

During the course of this debate our delegation 
submitted four revisions (including the corrigen- 
dum mentioned earlier) of its draft resolution, 
which was the fourth version of the text origi- 
nally introduced in 1953. Thus, the final text as 
adopted was the eighth in this series, incorporat- 


ing a wide variety of amendments, comments, and | 


suggestions over the past 3 years. The resolution 
was adopted by a vote of 11 in favor, 3 against, 
(Soviet bloc), with 4 abstentions (Australia, 
France, Mexico, United Kingdom). 
see annex IT.) 

Toward the end of the session the Commission 


elected the representatives of the following four | 


states to form the Committee of Four: Chile, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, and the Philippines. Although 
this first study still requires the approval of the 
Economic and Social Council at its session in 
July-August, the Committee held an organiza- 
tional meeting and elected Mr. Serrano (Philip- 
pines) as chairman-rapporteur. 


Advisory Services 


Last year the Commission adopted a resolution 
on advisory services, which constituted one part 
of the U.S. action program. This resolution was 
subsequently approved by the Economic and 
Social Council and the General Assembly, which 
consolidated all of the previous resolutions on 
advisory services with regard to freedom of infor- 
mation, status of women, and discrimination and 
minorities. The resolution provided that the 
Secretary-General should report regularly to the 
Commission, and his first report was before the 
Commission at this session. Meanwhile the sub- 
commission had transmitted to the Commission a 
draft resolution requesting the Secretary-General 
to consult with governments about the possibility 
of arranging for seminars in the field of discrimi- 
nation and minorities. 

Mr. Serrano, with my support, suggested that 
the Commission could save time by dealing with 
both aspects of the question of advisory services. 
A draft resolution was circulated by Mexico, Pak- 
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' jstan, the Philippines, and the United States, 


which noted that the General Assembly had 
authorized three kinds of assistance—advisory 
services, fellowships and scholarships, and sem- 
inars—and noted the emphasis given to seminars 
by reports of both the Secretary-General and the 
subcommission. The resolution requested the 
Secretary-General to explore, in consultation with 
governments and specialized agencies and in ac- 
cordance with the General Assembly resolution, 
with a reference to a paragraph dealing with non- 
governmental organizations, the desirability of 
holding seminars in the field of human rights, 
especially with regard to the prevention of dis- 
crimination and protection of minorities. This 
draft resolution, which incorporated a number of 
subjects made during the debate, provoked little 
controversy. In introducing the resolution I read 
a telegram received from our delegation to the 
Commission on the Status of Women, meeting at 
Geneva, which quoted a resolution on advisory 
services just adopted by that Commission on the 
use of seminars in the field of political rights; and 
our joint draft resolution made reference to that 
resolution. 

The joint draft resolution was adopted by 
14-04 (Australia, Chile, China, United King- 
dom).? Australia and the United Kingdom ab- 
stained because of their continuing skepticism 
about this subject; Chile, because it considered 
that the Commission had not yet given adequate 
attention to the report of the subcommission ; and 
China, because it felt that special emphasis on the 
use of seminars was premature at this time. 


“Other Questions”’ 


When the Commission rearranged the provi- 
sional agenda, P. D. Morosov (U.S.S.R.) sug- 
gested that under item 3, “Development of the 
Work of the United Nations,” there be added a 
subitem, “(d) Other questions.” Mr. Morosov 
subsequently introduced two draft resolutions, one 
proposing that the Commission add the Draft 
Declaration on the Rights of the Child to the 
agenda for the next session and the other inviting 
the subecommission to prepare at its 1957 session “a 
draft international convention prohibiting dis- 
crimination in education on grounds of race, 
colour, sex, language, religion, political or other 





*U.N. doe. B/CN. 4/728. 
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beliefs, nationality or social origin, property or 
other status.” 

Mr. Morosov stressed the importance of pre- 
venting discrimination in education, the need for 
a separate convention on this subject, and the de- 
sirability of speeding up the preparation of such 
a convention. Our delegation and others argued 
that the report on this subject was still before the 
subcommission, which had yet to submit recom- 
mendations to the Commission. In the light of 
these objections Mr. Morosov withdrew his draft 
resolutions. 

The Soviet draft resolution proposing that the 
Draft Declaration on the Rights of the Child be 
added to the agenda for next year was adopted by 
18-0-0. A French resolution proposing that the 
right of asylum be added to the agenda was 
adopted by 15-0-2 (Australia, United Kingdom), 
with Lebanon absent. The Australian and United 
Kingdom delegations abstained because they 
doubted whether it would be useful to debate this 
subject in view of the widely differing positions 
taken by member governments. 

Our delegation and the Mexican delegation 
joined in sponsoring a draft resolution concerning 
the 10th anniversary of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. Our two delegations 
pointed out that this anniversary would fall on 
December 10, 1958, and that early preparation 
would be required if the date were to be properly 
celebrated. Ovr joint draft resolution proposed 
that the Commission appoint a committee con- 
sisting of its four officers to prepare the necessary 
plans, in consultation with the Secretary-General, 
the appropriate authorities of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion and other specialized agencies, and interested 
nongovernmental organizations. 

The resolution was adopted by 16-0-1 (Iraq) * 
The Iraqi representative explained that he had 
abstained because of the fact that human rights 
were being flagrantly violated in the Near East. 


Membership of the Subcommission 

The Commission was required to take a decision 
on the membership of the Subcommission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, as the 3-year terms of the present 12 
members would expire at the end of 1956. There 


®U. N. doc. E/CN. 4/729. 








appeared to be a consensus that the present mem- 
bership would be reelected for another 3-year 
term. I pointed out, however, the importance of 
eventually including in the subcommission na- 
tionals from some of the 16 new member states. 
In view of the fact that Max Sorensen (Denmark) 
had stated that he could no longer serve in the 
subcommission, the Commission extended the term 
of office of the other 11 members to December 31, 

959, and later elected Vieno Voitto Saario (Fin- 
land) to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Ortega (Chile) introduced a draft resolu- 
tion proposing that the membership of the sub- 
commission be increased from 12 to 15 to provide 
for experts from some of the 16 new member 
states. Our delegation and others, while agreeing 
that such experts should at some time be included 
in the subcommission, urged that no action be 
taken until a decision had been reached about the 
future size of the Economic and Social Council 
and of its functional commissions. An Australian 
motion to adjourn the debate on the Chilean reso- 
lution was adopted by 13 to 3 (Chile, Greece, 
India), with 1 abstention (Pakistan). 


Report of the Subcommission 


Many aspects of the report of the eighth session 
of the subcommission were discussed, but action 
was taken on only two specific points—the geo- 
graphic scope of the studies being undertaken by 
the subcommission and the calling of another con- 
ference of nongovernmental organizations. 

Serious controversy had developed in the sub- 
commission in January 1956 over the geographic 
scope of the projected studies in discrimination. 
The terms of reference, approved by the Commis- 
sion, provided that these studies should be “on a 
global basis.” The special rapporteur on discrimi- 
nation in education had requested the Secretary- 


General to send a communication to the Chinese. 


Communists requesting information. The Secre- 
tary-General initially declined to send such a com- 
munication, but later in the session of the subcom- 
mission he indicated that he would transmit a 
communication on request from the special rap- 
porteur. Similar questions had already arisen 
with regard to communications to East Germany 
and might arise in connection with North Korea, 
North Viet-Nam, and Outer Mongolia. 

In order-to solve this problem our delegation, to- 
gether with China and the Philippines, submitted 
a draft resolution specifying that the studies of 
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the subcommission should relate to states members 
of the United Nations and of the specialized agen. 
cies. The resolution also dealt with other aspects 
of the subcommission’s report and provided that 
the Commission would take note of it “with ap. 
preciation.” The resolution was adopted by 11 
in favor, 3 against (Soviet bloc), with 4 absten- 
tions (Australia, India, Iraq, Lebanon). 

In the spring of 1955 a Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations Interested in the 
Eradication of Prejudice and Discrimination was 
held at Geneva under United Nations auspices, 


The conference was attended by representatives [ 


of 97 nongovernmental organizations and chaired 








¢ 
I 





by a former President of France, Vincent Auriol. | 


The conference was widely regarded as a useful 
undertaking, and its recommendations were con- 


sidered by the subcommission last January. A | 
proposal that a second conference be held was sub- | 
mitted to the Commission by 18 of the nongovern- 


mental organizations. 


The French delegation introduced a draft reso- | 


lution calling the attention of the Economic and 
Social Council to the recommendation of the con- 
ference that a second conference on discrimination 
be convened, if possible, within 2 years. The draft 
resolution was subsequently revised to request that 
the nongovernmental organizations state their 
views on the date, duration, program, objectives, 
and methods of this second conference, so that the 
subcommission and the Commission might consider 
these views at their 1957 sessions. The recom- 
mendations of these two organs would then be 
considered by the Council. This revised text was 
adopted by 15-0-1 (Pakistan), with Iraq and 
Lebanon absent.‘ 


Significance of Session 

This session was in many ways the most suc- 
cessful of the four I have attended as United 
States representative. There seemed to be a gen- 
eral desire for cooperation and for reconciliation 
of differing views. In contrast to their cold-war 
tactics in the past, the three Soviet-bloc delega- 
tions refrained from making propaganda attacks 
against the West. Most important, the Commis- 
sion agreed to move ahead along lines of practical 
action—to consider each year the progress achieved 
in the field of human rights, based upon reports 
from governments, to make a thorough study of 


“U.N. doc. E/CN. 4/730. 
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one right or group of rights at a time, and to pro- 
vide for advisory services upon request of govern- 
ments. The Commission agreed, in effect, that 
these activities were supplementary to the draft 
covenants, on which it had devoted so much time 
in the past, and should go forward while the draft 
covenants are still before the General Assembly. 

As I stated during one of the debates at this 
session :° “The United States views with concern 
the violations of human rights in many parts of 
the world—violations that are accepted by some 
countries as part of their political and social sys- 
tems. We feel, as many other delegations do, that 
this Commission has a responsibility to do all it can 
to further human rights throughout the world, to 
use every means possible—education, exchange of 
information, public opinion—to further human 
rights. We also realize that many countries are 
struggling under difficulties and would benefit by 
an exchange of ideas and discussions with other 
countries. It is in this spirit of sincerely wishing 
to see progress in the field of human rights that 
the United States has put forward its action pro- 
gram. This is a practical program designed 
simply to establish a wider observance of and 
respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms throughout the world. . . . 

“There is absolutely no doubt in my mind that 
no matter how modestly we start in this program 
of advisory services, objective reporting, and 
special studies, it will be a program welcomed 
throughout the world, a program that can grow 
with time and be progressively helpful to all of 
our countries.” 


ANNEX I—RESOLUTION ON ANNUAL REPORTS 


U.N. doc. E/CN. 4/726 


The Commission on Human Rights, 

Considering that by Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter 
the Members of the United Nations have pledged them- 
Selves to take joint and separate action to promote uni- 
versal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion, 

Considering that the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights sets forth the goals toward which all Member 
States of the United Nations should strive, both by 
their own efforts and through international co-operation, 
in the promotion of human rights, 

Desiring to advance as rapidly as possible respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and fundamental free- 


doms and to stimulate Governments of Member States 
_—_ 


°U.S./U.N. press release 2367 dated Mar. 8, 1956. 
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to press forward toward attaining the goals set forth 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 

Convinced that certain positive steps to promote respect 
for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms can be taken without prejudice to the adoption 
and ratification of the covenants on human rights, in- 
cluding the measures of implementation provided therein, 
it being understood that this resolution shall be subject 
to review upon the coming into force of the covenants 
together with measures of implementation, 

Desiring to obtain from each Member State of the 
United Nations and of the specialized agencies informa- 
tion on developments and progress achieved in the field 
of human rights and measures taken to safeguard human 
liberty in its metropolitan area and trust and non-self- 
governing territories, with a view to learning the results 
obtained and difficulties encountered in their work for 
the wider observance of, and respect for, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms throughout the world, 

Having adopted as part of its programme of future 
work the consideration of general developments and prog- 
ress achieved in the field of human rights and measures 
taken to safeguard human liberty, taking into account in- 
formation furnished for publication in the Yearbook on 
Human Rights, and additional reports from Member 
States and from specialized agencies pursuant to the 
terms of any further specific resolution with respect to 
reports adopted by the Commission, 

Bearing in mind the special responsibilities of other 
organs of the United Nations and of the specialized agen- 
cies in the promotion of human rights and the facilities 
the latter may have for obtaining necessary information 
from their Member States, 

1. Decides to consider general developments and prog- 
ress achieved in the field of human rights and measures 
taken to safeguard human liberty in States Members 
of the United Nations and of the specialized agencies 
relating to the rights enumerated in the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights and to the right of peoples to 
self-determination, taking into account information fur- 
nished for publication in the Yearbook on Human Rights 
and the additional reports from Member States and from 
specialized agencies referred to hereinafter ; and to trans- 
mit to the Economie and Social Council such comments, 
conclusions and recommendations of an objective and 
general character, in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations, on the basis of the information and re- 
ports, as it deems appropriate ; 

2. Recommends that the Economie and Social Council 
request that each Member State of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies transmit annually to the 
Secretary-General a report describing developments and 
progress achieved in the field of human rights and mea- 
sures taken to safeguard human liberty in its metropoli- 
tan area and trust and non-self-governing territories, 

such report to deal with the rights enumerated in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and with the 
right of peoples to self-determination and to supplement 
the information furnished for publication in the Year- 
book on Human Rights and to make reference to any 
relevant portions of reports already submitted to an- 
other organ of the United Nations or to a specialized 
agency ; 
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3. Requests the Economic and Social Council to call 
the attention of each Member State to the advisability of 
setting up an advisory body, composed of experienced 
and competent persons, to assist their Government in the 
preparation of its report; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to prepare a brief 
summary of the reports upon a topical basis; 

5. Requests the Economic and Social Council to invite 
the specialized agencies, in respect of rights coming 
within their purview, to transmit annually to the Secre- 
tary-General a report on a topical basis summarizing the 
information which they receive from their Member States, 
and to co-operate in the full realization of the aim set 
forth in this resolution. 


ANNEX IJI—RESOLUTION ON STUDIES OF 
SPECIFIC RIGHTS 


U.N. doc. E/CN. 4/727 


The Commission on Human Rights, 

Considering that by Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter 
the Members of the United Nations have pledged them- 
selves to take joint and separate action to promote univer- 
sal respect for, and observance of, human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion, 

Considering that the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights sets forth goals toward which all States Members 
of the United Nations should strive, both by their own 
efforts and through international co-operation, in the 
promotion of human rights, 

Desiring to strengthen the work of the United Nations 
for wider observance of, and respect for, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, 

Convinced that certain positive steps to promote re- 
spect for, and observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms can be taken without prejudice to the 
adoption and ratification of the covenants on human 
rights, including the measures of implementation provided 
therein, 

Having adopted as a part of its programme of future 
work, the undertaking of studies of specific rights or 
groups of rights, stressing general developments, progress 
achieved, and measures taken to safeguard human lib- 
erty, with such recommendations as may be necessary, 

Recognizing that such studies are necessary for the 
purpose of ascertaining the existing conditions, the re- 
sults obtained, and the difficulties encountered in the work 
of States Members of the United Nations and of the spe- 
cialized agencies for the wider observance of, and respect 
for, human rights and fundamental freedoms, 

Bearing in mind the special responsibilities of the spe- 
cialized agencies as regards certain human rights, 

1. Decides 

(a) To undertake studies of specific rights or groups 
of rights in States Members of the United Nations and 
of the specialized agencies and to stress in these studies 
general developments, progress achieved and measures 
taken to safeguard human liberty, with such recommenda- 
tions of an objective and general character as may be nec- 
essary; and 
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(b) To select, subject to the approval of the Economie } 


and Social Council, specific subjects for study, provided 
that no subject shall be selected which can more appro. 
priately be studied by another organ of the United Na. 
tions or by a specialized agency ; 

2. Decides to appoint a committee of the Commission 
consisting of four members to be elected by the Commis. 
sion, which shall, 

(a) Prepare the study, bearing in mind the terms of 
sub-paragraph (a) of operative paragraph 1 hereof, with 
such assistance from the Secretariat as it may require, 
utilizing published material and written statements neces. 
sary for the study, such material to be drawn from the 
following sources: (i) governments of States Members of 
the United Nations and of the specialized agencies, (ii) 
the Secretary-General, (iii) specialized agencies, (iv) 
non-governmental organizations in consultative relation- 
ship with the Economic and Social Council, and (v) writ- 
ings of recognized scholars and scientists ; 

(b) Proceed with the work of the study with a view 
to submitting a preliminary report at the session of the 
Commission following its appointment and, if possible, a 
complete report at the succeeding session ; 


3. Requests the Secretary-General to assist the com: | 


mittee in the study; 


4. Requests the Economic and Social Council to invite 


the States Members of the United Nations and of the spe 
cialized agencies, in transmitting the reports requested 
under the resolution on annual reports, to deal in par- 
ticular with the right or groups of rights currently selected 
for study under the terms of this resolution ; 

5. Requests the Economic and Social Council to invite 
the specialized agencies and the non-governmental or- 
ganizations in consultative relationship with the Economic 
and Social Council to co-operate in carrying out this 
resolution ; and ' 


eer 





OT 








6. Decides to select, subject to the approval of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, as its first subject for study | 


the right of everyone to be free from arbitrary arrest, 
detention and exile. 


Teaching About the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies 


Statement by Richard F. Pedersen* 


The importance of an informed world opinion 
about the United Nations cannot be underesti- 
mated. The distinguished delegate from Indone- 
sia [Aris Munandar] brought out in his opening 
remarks the significance which was attached to this 
informed world opinion by the founding fathers 
of this organization. We can be pleased that such 
a large number of countries have replied to the 


* Made in the U.N. Economic and Social Council on Apr. 
26 (U.S./U.N. press release 2407 dated May 3). Mr. 
Pedersen was adviser on the U.S. delegation to the Council. 
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inquiry from the Secretary-General and the Di- 
rector-General of Unesco on the work being done 
in their own countries in spreading information 
about the United Nations. Over 40 countries 
have replied. If our significant role as a world 
forum is to be understood by the peoples of the 
world, and if we are to have their support, they 
must have the greatest amount of knowledge pos- 
sible. 

The reports, of course, do not reveal as great an 
amount of information as we would have desired, 
and we hope that by the time the next report is 
made there will be further significant progress in 
the knowledge of United Nations documents and 
in the discussion of the United Nations among 
people around the world. 

Like the United Kingdom, the United States has 
a decentralized school system. Responsibility for 
curricula, for direction of the schools, and for fi- 
nancing school operations is in the hands of State 
and local authorities. There is also a great deal of 
private education in the United States and a great 
deal of voluntary effort, both at the adult level and 
in extracurricular activities in schools, through 
which knowledge about the United Nations is 
made available. This has been one of the 
strengths of our own school system, inasmuch as it 
relies upon local initiative and educated interest 
of great importance among the people them- 
selves. The significant amount of interest in the 
school systems of the United States about the 
United Nations does not stem from Government 
direction or from pressure by the Government but 
stems out of the desires of the people of the United 
States to learn and understand the United 
Nations. 

This decentralization, of course, does cause some 
difficulties when we attempt to obtain information 
to report to the United Nations on what is being 
done in our schools. Accordingly, when we were 
requested to prepare the report reflected in the 
document before us,? the Office of Education in 
Washington had to make a special effort to collect 

the information. The time available for the prep- 
aration of the material was very short, but in- 
quiries were addressed to the chief school officers 


? Teaching of the Purposes and Principles, the Struc- 
ture and Activities of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies in Schools and Educational Institutions of 
Member States: Report by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the Director-General of UNESCO, 
U.N. doc. E/2837 dated Mar. 16, 1956. 
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in all of our States and territories, asking their 
cooperation in gathering information from schools 
at all levels of instruction. Similar letters were 
sent to private institutions, and approximately a 
thousand additional inquiries were issued from 
Washington, while some States, county and dis- 
trict superintendents distributed inquiries to 
schools under their authority. Furthermore, con- 
tact was made by letter or personal interview with 
the United States National Commission for 
Unesco, officers of national organizations such as 
the Foreign Policy Association, 56 local Councils 
on World Affairs, the American Association for 
the United Nations, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the United States Committee for the 
United Nations. We received a very large re- 
sponse, which was enormously gratifying, both in 
substance and as evidence that people in every part 
of the United States feel responsibility for their 
children learning the facts about the United Na- 
tions system. 


Evidence of Growing Interest 


One of the most significant results of the com- 
pilation of material was evidence of the growing 
understanding and interest in the United Nations. 
A few examples may suffice to demonstrate this. 
In 1955, 49 Governors appointed a State or ter- 
ritorial chairman for commemoration of United 
Nations Day. In 1952, there were 12. In 1955, 
there were 1,500 local committees appointed for 
United Nations Day, whereas in 1952 there were 
only 297. In 1955, there were United Nations 
Day observances of scme kind in 10,000 communi- 
ties, whereas in 1952 there were observances in 
slightly over 5,000. Even in requests for litera- 
ture which have been addressed to the United 
States Committee for the United Nations there has 
been a similar increase, reaching, in 1955, 41,000 
requests from a total in 1952 of 18,000. This in- 
dicates the growing awareness of the activities of 
the United Nations and interest in learning about 
them throughout the country. 

Another interesting result which came out of 
the inquiries was that a great deal of the interest 
in teaching and learning about the United Nations 
centers around special days. United Nations Day 
and Week, Human Rights Day, and the “tricks 
or treats” program of Unicer are particularly 
mentioned as events around which educational and 
voluntary organization authorities direct their ef- 
forts in learning about the United Nations, 
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A great number of techniques are utilized in 
educational efforts about the United Nations, and 
they have been developed at all levels of the edu- 
cational process—in the elementary schools, in 
the secondary schools, in the universities, in adult 
education, and even in preschool education. I 
would like to give just one example of the types 
of programs available, based on the report from 
the State of New York: While interdependence 
of peoples and nations is stressed in each year of 
the elementary school program, special attention 
to the United Nations as an organization for world 
peace is accorded it in the programs of the fifth 
and sixth grades in New York State. A number 
of techniques are employed to make the study ef- 
fective: (1) Panel discussions are held in classes 
on “The United Nations—Success or Failure”; 
(2) pupils make reports on such subjects as the 
control of nuclear weapons; (3) schematic charts 
are made; (4) pupils write “who’s who” accounts 
of personalities in the United Nations (perhaps 
about someone sitting at this table); (5) charts 
are drawn showing the similarities and differences 
of the League of Nations and the United Nations; 
(6) films telling of the work of the United Nations 
in resolving disputes are shown to help drive home 
points in the study; (7) classes consider conflict- 
ing statements made about the United Nations and 
the role of the organization. 

A great many other techniques have been used. 
One of the most significant of these is the system 
of model General Assemblies, which has been very 
widely used in the United States. The United 
Nations Public Information Department assists 
approximately 40 such Assemblies every year in 
the United States by providing materials and in- 
formation about United Nations activities. Many 
other special events are also held. Frequently 
classes study other countries to learn about their 
systems of government, their habits, their mores, 
and their position in the world. The approach 
often used is an historical approach or a problem 
approach on questions with which the United Na- 
tions is dealing. One of the most significant pro- 
grams, which has been carried forward over a 
period of years, has been the essay contest on the 
United Nations. In 1955, over 3,280 schools par- 
ticipated in this program, the winners of which 
received free trips to the United Nations to see it 
in operation. I should not close this part of our 
comments without mentioning the fact that as part 
of the 1954 conference of the Nationa] Education 
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Association, which brings together outstanding 
teachers from all over the United States, over 4,0) 
teachers spent several days at the United Nations 
Headquarters learning about the United Nations 
program. 


Availability of Materials 

One of the matters which is covered by the joint 
resolution presented by Ecuador, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States,’ and 
which has been an important aspect of the Coun- 


cil’s discussions, is the question of availability of | 





materials for use in schools and in nongovern- | 


mental organizations and otherwise. American | 
educational authorities, as reflected in their re- | 
ports to the Federal Government, have revealed 
that a number of useful information materials are 
already available. 
Various publications in the United States are 
used in schools, among which were mentioned My 
Weekly Reader, Our Times, and Junior and Senior 
Scholastic as being magazines which carry mate- | 
rials on the United Nations and in October fre- 
quently carry full issues specifically dealing with 
United Nations activities. Other materials of 
interest were the United Nations Review, the 
Handbook on the United Nations, and the 





UNESCO Courier. 


At the same time, it was demonstrated that | 


there is a need for further materials graded to 
various age levels for appropriate use by local 
authorities. Anecdotal material, folklore, films, 


and other matters were mentioned. There were | 


a number of specific suggestions about the types 
of material that would be welcome. Not only 
teachers, but Scout leaders, Sunday School 
teachers, hbrarians, and other youth leaders are 
constantly in search of inexpensive and attractive 
pamphlets written specifically for children in the 
elementary grades. At the elementary and inter- 
mediate levels, there is a need for graphically il- 
lustrated, informative, simply worded books and 
booklets. They should be of a size convenient to 
handle and colorful in design. Concise, accurate, 
and lively presentations of the basic facts about 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
written with the average teen-ager in mind, also 
would be useful. This was the type of comment 
which was received on the availability of 
materials, 


Now, if I may turn to the role which the United 


* U.N. doc. E/L.708 dated Apr. 25. 
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Nations might play. It has already been brought 
out by the distinguished representative of the 
United Kingdom [R. D. J. Scott Fox] that, inas- 
much as responsibility for education rests with 
local authorities in many countries and not with 
the central government, it is obvious that we 
should not and could not seek to pass any respon- 
sibility to deal with educational problems to inter- 
national organizations. This, indeed, has already 
been made clear in paragraph 315 of the Secretary- 
General’s report, i. e., that the writing, publica- 
tion, and distribution of teaching materials in the 
final form in which they are to be used in schools 
is a domestic responsibility and that neither the 
United Nations nor Unesco has the authority 
nor the desire to interfere in any way with the edu- 
cational systems of member states. 

On the other hand, there is a need for material 
directed to various age levels that can be used by 
nongovernmental organizations, educational au- 
thorities, teachers, or other youth leaders, insofar 
as they may find it possible and desirable. There- 
fore, this resolution, as has been brought out by 
the distinguished representative of the United 
Kingdom, suggests that this type of material on 
United Nations work might be prepared by the 
United Nations. 


Emphasis on Study 


I would also like to comment briefly, if I may, 
on the paragraph of the resolution which invites 
governments of member states to encourage in 
their educational institutions, through appro- 
priate means, the study of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies and the participation of their 
country therein. I would like to stress two things: 
First, the study of the United Nations. In spite 
of the fact that it is desirable to have as much 
information on the United Nations system avail- 
able as possible, it is not our purpose here, and 
should not be our purpose, to indoctrinate or to 
propagandize children, adults, or anyone for the 
United Nations. It is the feeling of the United 
States that the greater the amount of information 
that can be made available, good or bad, about 
Successes or failures, the greater will be the pos- 
sibility of further developing an educated public 
opinion which will adequately support United 
Nations activities. The resolution, therefore, asks 
for study of the United Nations. 

Second, the resolution also brings out that the 
encouragement which governments should give to 
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this education should be as appropriate accord- 
ing to the constitutional arrangements of each 
government. This is done to accommodate to the 
various systems of government and particularly 
those of countries which have a decentralized sys- 
tem. There are definite limitations on the action 
which a federal government such as that of the 
United States can take in connection with educa- 
tional activities. 

The role of nongovernmental organizations is 
also mentioned in the resolution because they are 
so significant in the United Nations. Here again 
we would agree with the distinguished represent- 
ative of the United Kingdom that perhaps the 
main role of the nongovernmental organizations, 
particularly those in consultative status, is to es- 
tablish contact between the United Nations and 
the public and to spread information about the 
activities of our organization. We look in par- 
ticular to the role which the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations can play in dissemi- 
nating information about United Nations activi- 
ties around the world. 

Finally, one brief comment about the new report 
which the resolution suggests for consideration 
in 1960, and this is a technical comment. The 
United States Government would appreciate, in 
such a report, if the cutoff date on the period to 
be covered could be established somewhat earlier 
than was the case in connection with the present 
report. If we are to consider this report in 1960, 
for instance, it might be possible to have a final 
date of coverage of the report set in the middle 
of 1959, so that governments could have the re- 
quest to prepare material earlier and would have 
a fuller opportunity to consult appropriate edu- 
cational authorities to obtain material. 

The report before us is an important advance, 
but it is only a step on the way. Four years from 
now we hope that every member of the United 
Nations can be represented in the report and that 
the scope of activity will expand as more and more 
people learn about the United Nations and share 
their information with others.* 


*On Apr. 26 the Council unanimously adopted L.708 as 
amended (E/Res(XXI)/9 dated May 3) noting the in- 
creased interest reported from all areas in learning about 
the United Nations; commending the nongovernmental 
organizations for their valuable contribution to dissemi- 
nating such information; inviting member governments 
to encourage the study of the U.N. and the specialized 
agencies; and requesting the Secretary-General, in col- 
laboration with UNESCO, to compile a similar report on 
the subject for consideration by the Council in 1960. 
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U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Directing Council, Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History 

The Department of State announced on May 
25 (press release 283) that Robert H. Randall, 
Assistant on Cartography, Resources and Civil 
Works Division, Bureau of the Budget, who is 
also U.S. representative on the Commission of 
Cartography of the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History, will represent the U.S. 
Government at the first meeting of the Directing 
Council of the Institute at Mexico City, May 28- 
June 4, 1956. 

The Directing Council, which has been estab- 
lished pursuant to a decision of the 6th General 
Assembly of the Paicu (Mexico City, June 25- 
August 6, 1955), is responsible for the administra- 
tive aspects of the work of the Institute during the 
periods between the quadrennial sessions of the 
General Assembly and for formulation of the an- 
nual program and approval of the budget. It is 
composed of representatives of all the American 
Republics. 





TREATY INFORMATION 





Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 

Protocol relating to certain amendments to the conven- 
tion on international civil aviation. Done at Montreal 
June 14, 1954.’ 
Ratification deposited: United States, May 22, 1956. 


North Atiantic Treaty 

Agreement on status of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, national representatives and international staff. 
Done at Ottawa September 20, 1951. Entered into force 
May 18, 1954. TIAS 2992. 
Signature: Federal Republic of Germany, May 29, 1956. 

Postal Services 


Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 


* Not in foree. 
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mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS§ 


2800. 
Ratification deposited: Syria, May 4, 1956. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 

Ratifications deposited: Czechoslovakia (with reserva- 
tion), April 17, 1956; Austria, April 20, 1956. 


BILATERAL 


China 


Agreement for disposition of equipment and materials fur- 
nished by the United States and no longer required 
by the Republic of China. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Taipei April 3, 1956. Entered into force April 
3, 1956. 


Honduras 


Agreement for performance by members of Army and Air 
Force Missions of duties specified in article V of the 
military assistance agreement of May 20, 1954 (TIAS 
2975). Effected by exchange of notes at Tegucigalpa 
April 17 and 25, 1956. Entered into force April 26, 1956, 


Peru 

Surplus agricultural commodities agreement pursuant to 
title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 
Stat. 44, 721). Signed at Lima May 7, 1956. Entered 
into force May 7, 1956. 


Uruguay 

Agreement for disposition of equipment and materials 
furnished by the United States under the military 
assistance agreement of June 30, 1952 (TIAS 2778), 
and no longer required by Uruguay. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Montevideo June 1 and September 
16, 1955. Entered into force September 16, 1955. 


Yugoslavia 

Agreement providing for reciprocal customs privileges for 
consular officers. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Washington May 21, 1956. Enters into force 2 weeks 
following date of a written notification from the Gov- 
ernment of Yugoslavia that it has been ratified. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE | 





Confirmations 


The Senate on May 29 confirmed Theodore C. Achilles 
to be Ambassador to Peru. 

The Senate on May 29 confirmed Ellis O. Briggs to be 
Ambassador to Brazil. 

The Senate on May 29 confirmed Walter C. Dowling 
to be Ambassador to the Republic of Korea. 

The Senate on May 29 confirmed J. Graham Parsons 
to be Ambassador to the Kingdom of Laos. 
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June 11, 1956 


Agriculture. President Approves Farm Bill . 


American Republics. Directing Council, Pan Amer- 
ican Institute of Geography and History 


Brazil. Briggs confirmed as ambassador . 


Canada. St. Lawrence Seaway Discussions With 
Canada . ; 

China, Communist. Withdrawal of NNSC Teams 
From South Korea (statement, exchange of 
notes) 

Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign 
Policy 

Maintaining the ‘Strength ‘of. the wees World 
Through Mutual Security (Murphy) 


Department and Foreign Service. Confirmations 
(Achilles, Briggs, Dowling, Parsons) . 


Economic Affairs 

Petroleum Imports (Hoover) F 

St. Lawrence Seaway Discussions With Canada 

U.S. Trade Mission to — March ee 22, 
1956 . ; - 

U.S.-U.K. Siinbeie on Telegraph Savion 

World yasitiecmmaameile and Challenge (Wil- 
liams) Bone te ee ae 2 


Europe. Maintaining the Strength of the Free 
World Through Mutual Security (Murphy) 


Health, Education, and Welfare 

The Human Rights Commission Moves Ahead 
(Lord, text of resolutions) ‘ 

Teaching About the United Nations ana the Special- 
ized Agencies (Pedersen) Sh enone hee 

International Organizations and Meetings. Di- 
recting Council, Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History . 

Japan. U.S. Trade Mission to Japan, March 10- 
April 22, 1956 : : ea tGA tee fs : 

Korea 

Dowling confirmed as ambassador 

Withdrawal of NNSC Teams From South onen 
(statement, exchange of notes) 


Laos. Parsons confirmed as ambassador . 


Mutual Security. Maintaining the Strength of the 
Free World Through Mutual Security (Murphy) . 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Maintaining 
the Strength of the Free World Through Mutual 
Security (Murphy) 


Peru. Achilles confirmed as ambassador 


June 11, 1956 
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Presidential Documents. President Approves Farm 


1) oe ae Pe ee eee! 
Treaty Information. Current Actions... . . 994 
United Kingdom. U.S.-U.K. Discussions on Tele- 

ECE OCC cn i eS Oe Re ow Oe ee 


United Nations ' 
The Human Rights Commission Moves Ahead 


(Lord, text of resolutions) . . . 984 
Teaching About the United Nations omit the ai 

cialized Agencies (Pedersen) . . 990 
Withdrawal of NNSC Teams From South Korea 

(statement, exchange of notes) . ... . - 967 
Viet-Nam. Progress in Free Viet-Nam (Robert- 

ONDE Se a5, er ek oe Se a ora Oy ee ha ee 

Name Inder 

Aghios, "Theodore ©: .. cc te el Oa 
De EER, 6 ke kw eK eS ee eee 
DOwene, wWener OG. 2. Sw ck ct ee ees SE 
HWisenhower, President... . «+ «© « « « « @@ 
Po at | ee 
hana, gare, OOFWHlG Ee 2. 2. sk iw tt Ke OE 
Bo er a 
Pe SR re 
PeGeimen, Semana ee kc Oe we ee OE 
Done, NONE. Se we! ES 
POO LEME WOT soca i ose: eis ee, wm ee 





Check List of Department of State | 
Press Releases: May 28-June 3 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Press release issued prior to May 28 which appears 
in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 283 of May 25. 
No. Date Subject | 
7284 5/28 Delegation to Conference on Large | 
Electric High-Tension Systems (re- | 


write). 
285 5/28 U.S.—Canadian St. Lawrence Seaway | 
discussions. 
286 5/29 Discussions on U.S.—U.K. telegraph 
services. 


287 5/31 Murphy: testimony on mutual security. 
288 5/31 U.N. Command statement in Korean 
Military Armistice Commission. 
289 5/31 Robertson: Progress in Free Viet-Nam. 
290 5/31 Hoover: Petroleum Imports. 
*291 5/31 Educational exchange. 
*292 6/1 Educational exchange. 





*Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 ’ 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 000 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


U.S. Policy in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa—1955 


The year 1955 witnessed no lessening of American interest in the 
countries and peoples of the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, 
and it brought no end to the difficult and complicated problems 
which have come to the United States from this vital part of the 
world. On the contrary, the old, basic issues, involving the re- 
surgent and often strident nationalism of the peoples of the area, 
the problem of self-determination or “colonialism,” and questions 
of the economic development of underdeveloped countries still 
persisted 10 years after the end of the Second World War. In 
addition, important individual problems such as the Arab-Israel 
controversy, Cyprus, and French North Africa have also remained 
as matters of American concern, whether directly or otherwise, 
because of the position of the United States as one of the leaders 
of the free world. 

This 63-page booklet surveys significant political issues, prob- 
lems of regional security, mutual security programs and U.S. tech- 
nical and economic assistance, and the outlook in U.S. policy. 

Copies of U.S. Policy in the Near East, South Asia, and A frica— 
1955 are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





Publication 6330 


Please send me -_-_-_- copies of U.S. Policy in the Near East, South Asia, 
and Africa—1955. 
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